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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE report of M. Trygve Lie, Secretary-General of the United 

Nations, to the forthcoming Assembly is a document of con- 
siderable importance, containing as it does a broad assessment of the 
position and prospects of U.N.O. at the end of its second year of 
effective existence. It is no doubt natural for M. Lie to make the 
best of the organisation of which he is the chief permanent official, 
and he has in fact expressed an optimism which by no means all 
well-wishers of U.N.O. will feel able to share. It may be perfectly 
true that the powers contained in the Charter would have been more 
than sufficient to cover every situation which has come before the 
Security Council, but the fact is barely relevant when other powers 
contained in the Charter enable Russia to obstruct the normal work- 
ing of the Council disastrously ; and there is no great comfort to be 
derived from the Secretary-General’s observation that if the conflict 
between the Western Powers and the Soviet Union has been the 
cause of many setbacks at Lake Success the United Nations has 
acted as a restraining and conciliatory influence; a few concrete 
examples of that would be welcome. It is idle to ignore the fact that 
the work of the Atomic Energy Commission and the work of the 
Military Staff Committee—the two bodies which above all others 
should be able to evolve measures calculated to prevent future wars— 
have been brought to a standstill by the uniformly non-co-operative 
attitude of Russia. There is no advantage in using strong language 
about this, but it is necessary to use plain language; and it is 
pertinent to ask whether any progress is being made with the sound 
proposal emanating from Mr. St. Laurent, the new Liberal leader 
in Canada, and fully approved by Mr. Bevin, for the creation of an 
association of nations, members of the United Nations, designed to 
effect by agreement between them that joint action which if attempted 
within the framework of U.N.O. can always be blocked by the veto 
of a single Great Power. The only proposal M. Trygve Lie has 
to make for any semblance of joint military action is that a United 
Nations force of from 1,000 to 5,000 men should be embodied, to be 
always available for such purposes as guarding United Nations 
missions or supervising the conduct of plebiscites or the observance 
of truces ; if such a body existed today Count Bernadotte’s task in 
Palestine would have been much easier. The coming Assembly, 
which will in many ways mark a critical point in the history of the 
United Nations, might well carry this suggestion further. 


M. Reynaud’s Turn 

The new French Government is certainly being tried in the fire. 
After M. Marie’s first struggle to establish the fact that his Govern- 
ment must be given all the necessary powers to rule with authority 
and deal with the threat to the constitution and the Republic itself, 
has come M. Reynaud’s turn to compel the Assembly to take his 
programme of financial reform seriously. He has made a most im- 
pressive show. He sought the power to settle by decree questions of 
retrenchment in Government Departments and State-owned enter- 
prises, to alter social security arrangements, to promote exports and 
protect consumers by checking the restrictive practices of middlemen, 
and to reform the system of taxation. He threatened, with evident 
sincerity, to resign if his demands were not met, and on Wednesday 
an Assembly which knows that quick action can only be secured 
by government by decree, which knows that inflation must be 
stopped, and which fears a crisis ending in a General Election, 
gave the Finance Minister the substance of what he asked. Further 
action on the proposal about middlemen, which is suspected of 
threatening the trade unions, will probably be postponed until 1949, 
but apart from that M. Reynaud has been given full and thankful 
permission to perform the most thankless job in France, which is to 
impose on the public those financial sacrifices which alone can stop 
inflation. His courage is worthy to rank with that of the Prime 
Minister, M. Marie. Indeed, the stand they are making may well be 
critical in the history of the Fourth Republic. If the constitution is 
to survive at all, then it must be made to work more quickly. If the 
power to govern by decree is considered dangerous, then it must be 
decided now whether the danger of Communist or Gaullist rule is 
any less. These questions will be answered in the next few months. 
The fact that they have even been faced is some evidence that French 
politics have at last begun to emerge from the slough of confusion and 
irresponsibility. 


Count Bernadotte’s Labours 

Is an ill-kept truce in Palestine better than spasmodic war ; or is 
there any real difference between the two? Presumably, the present 
nominal truce is to be preferred, since it gives Count Bernadotte the 
chance to continue his negotiations, and there is always the possibility, 
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of his being able to achieve something; the latest news gives 
fresh hope of peace in Jerusalem. He is still the only person of 
any authority who can move freely between Tel Aviv and the 
Arab capitals and be listened to with respect. But even the Count’s 
optimism must be wearing thin, and the impression grows that he 
is now travelling with less defined purpose than he had a fortnight 
or three weeks ago. His task is being made more difficult by the 
meagre support which he seems to be getting from the United 
Nations. There is no real reason why France and the United States 
should have supplied less than their promised quota of officers as 
truce observers, or why the outstanding problem of the Arab refugees 
should be dealt with in such an irresolute fashion. In fact, this 
problem! is not being dealt with at all. Yet it is clear that there can 
be no short-term or long-term settlement in Palestine as long as up 
to half a million Palestine Arabs remain refugees from their homes. 
Zionism, as a Movement commanding humanitarian support, and the 
Jewish State, as an entity demanding international recognition, may 
well stand or fall by the way in which this problem is tackled. The 
present attitude of the Israeli authorities seems to be short-sighted 
and cynical. They appear to be chiefly set on divesting themselves 
from responsibility, and it is unfortunate that many of their argu- 
ments are tinged with the doctrines of expediency and exclusiveness 
which, in Europe, were responsible for the plight of the Jews them- 
selves. It may be true that the Arab States are slow and ineffective 
in dealing with the refugees in their midst (though this is far from 
the whole truth), but it is not surprising that they should see only 
one solution to the problem—the return of the refugees to their 
national home which even Zionists cannot deny is Palestine. 


Danube Discussions 


The Belgrade discussions on control of Danube navigation are 
pursuing their intolerable course—intolerable because Russia is 
plainly disposed to exploit to the utmost the opportunity of voting 
down Britain, America and France on every occasion, secure in the 
support of her Eastern satellites. Whenever a motion is put it is 
safe to predict that the vote will be seven to three, except when some 
Power decides, as Britain did for some inexplicable reason on Tues- 
day, to abstain. There is no semblance of an approximation between 
the opposing views, that of the Western Allies that a genuinely 
international organisation for control of the navigation of the Danube 
shall be created, and that of the Eastern States that none but riparian 
States shall have a voice in the matter, which would mean in effect 
that the control of the great river through almost the whole of its 
navigable course would be in Russian hands. This, of course, would 
be a radical departure from the principle of international control 
established in 1856, and re-emphasised by the convention of 1921, 
which associated with the riparian States Britain, France, Belgium, 
Italy and Greece. The British proposal to submit the question of the 
legality of such a proceeding to the International Court of Justice or 
some special United Nations tribunal has been defeated by the usual 
majority. That cannot prevent the Western Powers from bringing 
this vital question before the United Nations, and unless the Belgrade 
Conference takes a surprisingly new turn they must clearly do so. 
As long ago as May, 1946, Mr. Bevin, reporting on his recent dis- 
cussions in Paris, insisted on the constitution of a Danubian Com- 
mission which would make Danubian navigation free and open to 
the nationals of all States. The draft convention put forward by the 
Russians at Belgrade does not even purport to establish such freedom. 
Of all the satellites, Yugoslavia must be least content with provisions 
that cannot fail to damage her economically. 


Canadian Cross Currents 


The complications of Canadian politics are a closed book to most 
Englishmen. It is therefore hardly surprising that comment on the 
election of Mr. Louis St. Laurent to be the head of the Canadian 
Liberal Party mainly took the form of a welcome for one who, as 
Minister for External Affairs, has made a series of enlightened 
statements on Canadian foreign policy, notably regarding regional 
pacts within the United Nations. This is a good start for the next 
Prime Minister of Canada. But to follow a statesman who has headed 
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the Canadian Government for twenty-one years and the Libera) 
Party for twenty-nine, and who has owed much of his power to per- 
sonal grip rather than favourable political circumstances, is a hard task. 
At the moment Canadian politics are entering a phase of hazardous 
transition. Circumstances are in no particular as favourable for 
Mr. St. Laurent as they were for Mr. Mackenzie King. Within his 
own party there is a call for a re-statement of liberal principles, 
and he has to discover his own way of holding together a powerfyl 
team in Ottawa. Support from French-Canadians will naturally be 
given to him, but it will be qualified by the fact that in Quebec there 
has recently been a swing away from the Liberal Party in the pro- 
vincial government. Support from Liberals throughout Canada wij] 
be on his side, but relatively that support is diminishing. Such pro- 
gress has lately been made by the Socialist Co-operative Common- 
wealth Federation that there has even been talk of a coalition between 
Liberals and Conservatives. That is difficult to envisage anyhow in 
view of a recent demand for adherence to liberal principles which 
contrasts markedly with the somewhat reactionary ideas of some 
groups of Canadian Conservatives. From the central issue of free 
enterprise versus controls to the narrowest issue of local politics, in 
which it is far less strong than at the national level, the Canadian 
Liberal Party, with Mr. St. Laurent at its head, faces a major crisis, 


Hyderabad Dangers 


It is not surprising that the Nizam of Hyderabad should have 
protested sharply on Wednesday against the occupation of two 
villages in his territory by Indian troops. The long-drawn dispute 
has two long-term aspects, both of which are disquieting and 
one of which has been obvious from the first. This is the 
probability, amounting to a certainty, that if the dispute cul- 
minates in a resort to violence, whether deliberate or involuntary, 
by the contending parties the consequences for the whole of Southern 
India will be disastrous. The second long-term aspect is implicit 
in the attitude adopted by Congress towards a problem whose 
peaceful solution—a vital prerequisite of India’s well-being—called 
and still calls for statesmanship. Neither the doctrines nor the 
example of Gandhi seem to have had a lasting influence on his 
party, whose shrill jingoism in a quarrel which the stronger side 
is bound to win in the end threatens, by forcing the pace, to make 
victory incalculably expensive. Hyderabad is at bay, and there is 
therefore some excuse for the extremists there whose provocative 
bearing increaSes the already dangerous tension in her relations with 
India. India is not at bay, and it is both disingenuous and foolish of 
her leaders to talk—as Sardar Patel did on Tuesday—as if she 
were ; her Government’s White Paper on Hyderabad (where India 
“ cannot afford to be a helpless spectator of orgies of misrule ”) evokes 
depressingly Hitlerian echoes, and incidentally compares most un- 
favourably with the urbane and reasonable terms of a similar docu- 
ment just issued by the Nizam and containing his correspondence 
with the Government of India since April, 1947. He has now shown 
himself ready to make fresh concessions, and there would be no 
reason to feel pessimistic about the outcome of Sir Mirza Ismail’s 
latest conversations in Delhi were it not for the streak of irresponsi- 
bility so plainly discernible in India’s approach to the whole problem. 


Washington Spy Stories 


Though Congress has adjourned, the House Sub-Committee on 
un-American activities is continuing its labours undeterred by the 
temperature of a Washington August. If it were not for the facts 
brought to light as result of the Gouzenko disclosures at Ottawa two 
years ago, the Washington news would seem to savour much more 
of sensational fiction than of credible fact. What actually is fiction 
and what fact has still to be finally decided. The exiensive and 
detailed denunciations of public officials, many in high positions, as 
disloyal Americans by Miss Elizabeth Bentley, herself a former Com- 
munist who diligently collected secret information for Russia’s benefit, 
were followed first by the expected denials and repudiations and 
then by the statement that the Sub-Committee had acquired inde- 
pendent evidence corroborating about half Miss Bentley’s allegations. 
If that is the case, prosecutions by the Federal Attorney-General 
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iwill no doubt be initiated in due course. But this week comes a 
new series of developments, bringing the Soviet Embassy at 
Washington for the first time into the picture, with the refusal of the 
Soviet Consul-General to permit entry to the consulate for the 
service of a sub-poena on a witness whom the Sub-Committee wishes 
to hear, and the demand by the Soviet Ambassador for the surrender 
to the Soviet authorities of a Russian teacher and his wife whom the 
Sub-Committee desires to hear and who are apparently quite willing 
to testify. Michael Gouzenko, the chief witness at the Canadian 
enquiry, stated categorically that his information showed that what 
was going on in Canada was going on equally in the United States, 
and when all allowances are made there seems to be clear evidence 
that that is so. Russia’s attempts to secure secret information call 
for no particular comment. What is remarkable psychologically, 
and of obvious importance politically, is the apparent readiness of 
citizens of Allied countries to impart information of value from 
motives which are not usually financial, Any facts the House Sub- 
Committee may elicit regarding that should be extremely instructive. 


Coal and Steel 


It is no doubt a coincidence, but a singularly instructive one, that 
the same week should bring news of the worst coal output and the 
best steel output of the year. Though easy, it would be quite unfair 
to credit the results to nationalisation on the one hand and private 
enterprise on the other, and draw conclusions accordingly. But 
neither would it be right to ignore that aspect of the situation entirely. 
Both industries have been affected by holidays, and it is to be noted 
that the steel figures cover the whole month of July (which is regu- 
larly the “ worst” holiday month) and the coal figures only the Bank 
Holiday week of August. The effect of the loss of one whole day out 
of rather more than five is bound to be considerable. None the less 
such a figure as 2,373,600 toms, as against the necessary weekly 
average of 4,000,000 tons, comes as a considerable shock. For the 
previous week there was a substantial rise in voluntary absenteeism, 
another significant and unsatisfactory symptom. For a detailed and 
official exposition of the reasons why the coal industry is so gravely 
disappointing all reasonable expectations it will be necessary to await 
the forthcoming report of the Burrows Committee. But the hard fact 
remains that the miners are getting higher pay, working shorter hours 
and producing less coal than six years ago. No one can remain 
content with that situation. Meanwhile it is a fantastic irony that 
Ministers who are constrained to go from platform to platform 
defending the miners’ inadequate performance are preparing to lay 
predatory hands on the steel industry, which has never in its history 
served the country better. 


A B.M.A. Commentary 


The statement which the British Medical Association has issued 
on the respective rights of doctors and patients puts the general 
position accurately and fairly. It is prompted by allegations made 
by Miss Alice Bacon in the House of Commons, citing a number of 
cases in which doctors had arbitrarily refused to take would-be 
patients on their register. In regard to that, it is perfectly true, as 
the B.M.A. affirms, that it would be as wrong to force a doctor to 
accept a particular patient as it would be to force a patient to accept 
a particular doctor. Broadly speaking, a doctor does in fact accept, 
and up to a maximum number has reason to welcome, patients who 
desire to register with him. Nevertheless, a good many cases have 
come to light of doctors who have declined patients with bad health 
records, because they would be likely to need considerable attention, 
and others on the ground that their financial position was such that 
they could well afford to be treated as private patients. This last 
argument cuts clean across the fundamental principle of the National 
Health Service Act, that any medical treatment necessary shall be 
available to the whole population equally, without direct payment by 
any patient ; to which there is the obvious corollary that there must be 
equal treatment for all, and that the well-to-do can no longer expect 
various forms of consideration to which they were accustomed as 
private patients. That, as the B.M.A. points out, they can still have 
if they want it, on the old terms, but the statement does not make it 
as clear as it might that once a patient has registered with a doctor 
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he cannot be treated as a private patient by that doctor ; for what he 
wants he must go elsewhere. In all these matters slight frictions are 
bound to arise, most of which will cure themselves as the Act is 
worked and reasonable doctors and reasonable patients make the 
mecessary adjustments in a reasonable spirit. 


A Great Public Servant 


With the retirement of Sir Alexander Maxwell, Permanent Under- 
Secretary of the Home Office, Whitehall will lose one of the ablest, 
as well as the most untiring, civil servants it has known for a long 
time. Entering the Home Office in 1904, when Mr, Aretas Akers- 
Douglas was Home Secretary, Sir Alexander has in different capaci- 
ties given loyal and invaluable service to chiefs as varied as Mr. 
McKenna, Mr. Churchill, Lord Samuel, Mr. Clynes, Lord Temple- 
wood, Mr. Morrison and Mr. Chuter Ede. He did particularly useful 
work as Chairman of the Prison Commissioners between 1928 and 
1932, and played a large part in the preparation not only of the 
Criminal Justice Bill which has just become an Act, but of the earlier 
and hardly less important, measure introduced by Sir Samuel Hoare 
too near the otubreak of war in 1939 to enable it to become law. 
Relatively little known to the general public, for he is one of the most 
self-effacing of officials, the Under-Secretary has in all his functions 
maintained a conspicuously humane attitude which has kept his 
department’s reputation consistently high in such matters as relations 
with aliens, when relapse into bureaucracy would have offered an 
easy way out of many difficulties. Though he reached pension-age 
eight years ago, he remained at his post through the arduous years 
of the war and its aftermath, and goes now only when the Criminal 
Justice Act is safe on the Statute-book. Few men have had a longer 
record of service in Whitehall, and none a more honourable one. 


The Olympic Spirit 

The Olympic Games end this week, and there is no doubt at all 
that they have been a success. Despite weather varying latterly from 
the unreliable to the vile, attendances have been large and public 
interest, both in this country and throughout the world, has been 
keen. The astonishing number of records broken may or may not 
indicate that man is gradually evolving into superman ; more prob- 
ably they show that he is as good an athlete as he ever was, and that 
his methods of training have become more scientific. But big gates 
and broken records have really nothing to do with the main purpose 
of the Games, which are to further the best interests of sport ; 
“ Pessentiel,’ as their founder said forty years ago, “ce n’est pas 
d’avoir vaincu mais de s’étre bien battu.” From a judgement by 
this criterion the 1948 Games emerge with credit. Though there 
have inevitably been minor incidents, the atmosphere on the whole 
has been extraordinarily good, and no one in this country regrets the 
reversal, on evidence taken ex camera, of a judge’s decision’ which, 
by disqualifying America in the 400 metres relay, gave Great Britain 
an ephemeral and undeserved Olympic title. It is disappointing 
that our own athletes have not made a better showing, but it will 
be surprising if the stimulus given by, and the experience derived 
from, the Games are not reflected in a better British effort in 1952. 
This time we were bound to be losers, just as we were due to be 
hosts ; and it is perhaps not presumptuous to say that we showed up 
reasonably well in both capacities. 


A Watch on Petrol 


The House of Commons Select Committee on Estimates justi- 
fies itself afresh by every new report it issues. The latest example 
deals with the use and- misuse of petrol by Government Depart- 
ments. No scandal is brought to light, but the system by which 
each Department asked for all the petrol it thought it would like, 
and the Ministry of Fuel and Power had no alternative but to 
comply, was plainly wrong. And the failure of the Departments 
—other than the Service Departments—to observe the Io per cent. 
cut called for in August, 1947, is a matter for serious criticism. 
N.A.AF.I., moreover, and some similar organisations, always got 
all they asked for. The Select Committee is satisfied that these 
minor abuses have now been checked—pretty obviously a belated 
step taken in anticipation of the committee’s report. 
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OOKING for holes in the wall of secrecy round the Moscow 
talks is one of the less profitable ways of filling in time 
before the results are officially announced. There is no good 
reason to expect that the firm, clear and reasonable conditions 
set out in the Western Powers’ Notes of July 6th have been 
varied ; and, Mr. Molotov’s bargaining technique being what it is, 
it is unlikely that he has moved very far either. So there simply 
may be nothing to report. In any case, leaks, and speculations 
about leaks, are always dangerous. If they are true they are 
liable to mislead the public with a fraction of the truth; and 
false rumours are among the better-known devices employed by 
unscrupulous bargainers to embarrass their opponents. In par- 
ticular, the recent talk of a possible slowing-up in progress in 
the Western zones in return for a re-opening of land communica- 
tions with Berlin is muddle-headed, pernicious and pretty certainly 
of Russian origin. Formally the position is that the re-opening 
of communications by the Russians must be unconditional. In 
practice it would be followed by a removal of the restrictions 
recently imposed on traffic across the Western zones between the 
East and the-outside world. And it is just possible that such a 
re-opening might be accompanied by another conciliatory move in 
the Berlin currency question, in which the Western Powers have 
throughout shown that they will accept any reasonable arrange- 
ment provided that it is administered on a four-power basis. 
But no more could possibly be conceded. If it were, the Russians 
would find themselves in the delectable position of being able 
to open the roads when they wanted something, close them again 
when they had got it, and so on ad infinitum. 

Under all such confused speculations lies the false assumption 
that the Western Powers are suppliants, willing to pay Danegeld 
to the Russians if they will only stop being a nuisance in Berlin. 
It cannot be said too often that America, Britain and France 
have some powerful counters which may be used in any bargain 
with the Russians. It has been discovered (and a very heartening 
discovery it is) that even the Berlin situation itself can be turned 
to Russian disadvantage. Nobody, when the air lift began, 
regarded it as anything more than a hard necessity. Nobody 
regards it as a picnic now. It is very costly indeed, and the 
danger that it may at any moment lead to an accident threatening 
the whole structure of peace is none the smaller from having been 
accepted by habit and almost forgotten in recent weeks. But it 
has demonstrated in real terms a truth which should have been 
grasped earlier—that Communist aggression cannot be halted and 
reversed without cost and danger, and that, once the first critical 
decision is taken, the benefits of firmness at once begin to flow in. 
The psychological response from the German people has been 
beyond all expectation, and it grows stronger every day. Even the 
technical possibilities of the operation are greater than was at 
first thought. The lift is still increasing and there is no possi- 
bility that it will be completely stopped by winter. This has 
turned out to be precisely the sort of challenge that the R.A.F. 
and their American colleagues are most pleased to deal with. 
The presence in Germany of Mr. Symington, the United States 
Secretary for Air, and General Hoyt Vandenberg, is only the 
latest indication that the American taste for a technical task which 
is both difficult and successful has been stirred. 

There is plenty of evidence inside Berlin that they are getting 
into a less advantageous position in a number of other ways. 
Everybody knows that even ostensibly friendly gestures, such as 
their offer to feed the whole population of Berlin, have had the 
ulterior purpose of making mischief. But until recently the 
Russians have been able to keep up the pretence that they alone 
had the good of the Germans at heart and that all their blows at 
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German welfare had been dictated either by Western policy of 
by technical misfortunes. This pretence first weakened when the 
Note to the Western Powers of July 14th admitted that the 
interruption of land communications between the West and Berlin 
was dictated by the Soviet Command. It has been weakened 
still further in the past week or so by their action in the questions 
of police, food supply and currency in Berlin. It is not only that 
Herr Markgraf, whom the Russians persist in regarding as the 
chief of the police, has been dismissed by the German Magistrat 
for abusing his position to secure Communist domination of the 
force. He has also made it more difficult to keep order in the 
city, he has persecuted those officers who refused to disobey the 
Magistrat, he has tried to kidnap Germans in the Western sectors, 
and finally he has shown the true colours of the secret police by 
threatening reprisals on the citizens of West Berlin who refuse 
to accept Russian orders. Germans recognise these ugly acts for 
what they are and the Russians have no hope of disguising them. 
Nor can the pretence that they are taking proper steps to feed 
Berlin be kept up for long. Food has been collected by force 
in the East, the Berlin food administration has been disrupted by 
force, and the known powers of the city authorities have been 
overridden in the name of the so-called’ German Economic Com- 
mission, which acts under Soviet orders in Eastern Germany as 
a whole. Finally, the pressure to make Russian-controlled marks 
the currency throughout Berlin has always included an attempt to 
split the city by penalising all users of the Western Deutschemark. 
And the task of persuading Berliners that all this is being done 
for their own good is no easier than the Russians own self-imposed 
task of pretending that they didn’g do it at all. In short, the 
Russians in Berlin are each day being forced to show their true 
colours and the disadvantage at which this puts them both in 
their daily dealings with Germans and in their relations with the 
Western Powers is too plain to need emphasis. 

All this does not mean that the process of striking an advan- 
tageous bargain between East and West is as good as over. It is 
only just beginning. If there is any cause for optimism it springs 
not from a likelihood that Mr. Molotov will shortly begin to 
make concessions, but from the fact that the Western Powers are 
now going about their task in a businesslike manner and are already 
beginning to see the results of the realism and patience which, in 
recent months, have taken the place of irritability and irrational 
hope. The good results are not confined to Berlin. The intro- 
duction of currency reform in Western Germany has been s0 
successful in promoting stability and productivity that the Russians 
have been forced into new efforts to reverse it and cover up the 
increasingly marked contrast with the poverty and growing disorder 
in the Eastern Zone. First came the rumour that the reforms 
would be retarded, and then the appearance in Red Star and 
New Times of attacks on the proposed new régime broke the 
propaganda truce for the first time since the Moscow talks began. 
But these signs of Russian displeasure do not mean that the real 
situation has grown worse. They may indeed mean that it has 
grown better, for the Russians’ only reply to the fact of greater 
prosperity in West Germany has been a new spate of words. And 
the time has at last come when both sides realise that facts and 
not words are the real deciding factor. 

The road which lies ahead may be a little more hopeful than 
it was, but it remains hard. Even though the Western Powers 
may feel that time is, at last, on their side—because, at last, they 
are now making good use of it—it is not easy to maintain the 
patience which is necessary in order to reach a firm understanding 
with Mr. Molotov. Even though the position of the Western 
Powers has grown stronger in Germany and the Russian position 
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in Eastern Europe has grown weaker, it still goes against the grain 
for Governments whose only ultimate aim is a frank and friendly 
understanding to scour Europe and the rest of the world for 
bargaining counters to stack against the strong Russian hand. 
But it must be done. The Trieste question must not be allowed 
to sleep, not only because Italians under Yugoslav rule are being 
ill-used every day, but also because Russian hesitations in this 
matter have been increased by the recent quarrel with Marshal Tito. 
The heavy Russian purchases of rubber and vegetable oils in 
Malaya, and of any scarce or strategic materials anywhere, must 
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be thoroughly scrutinised to ensure that the balance of advantage 
in these transactions is even. There is, of course, no objection 
to correct economic relations between the Soviet Union and the 
rest of the world, but there 1s every reason why those relations 
should be on a hard and businesslike tasis. In due course this 
policy must yield useful results. In its absence ther: was no real 
alternative to wider and wider Communist infiltration, and that 
could not be tolerated. The, Western Powers need a little time 
if they are to demonstrate that they have the true key to peace 
and prosperity, and during that time mischief must be held at bay. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


N bad visibility you might have taken the eleven figures in white 
for a cricket team whose captain had set—for they were not widely 
dispersed—an offensive field ; but the batsmen and, appropriately 
enough, the umpires were missing. As a matter of fact the visibility 
was not very good. Last week’s rain beat steadily down on the 
faces—so much more dutiful and attentive, now that they. belong 
to Territorials, than they used to be—of the Battalion ; for we are a 
Battalion, though our twenty-two officers have just under three men 
apiece to command. Despite the rain it was easy to see that the 
cricketers—round-headed, drooping, disembodied—were not 
cricketers at all but dummies: wraith-like, flimsy: evoking by their 
stance and composition memories of Monty James’s Oh, Whistle and 
I'll Come to You, in which the ghost made itself a body out of bed- 
clothes. Slightly upwind of the group—at deep mid-wicket, as you 
might say—stood a gallows, and from it hung a board the size of an 
inn sign. The range was about 300 yards. 
* * * « 

The pleasantly sardonic gunner officer finished his explanation, 
handed the microphone back into the van and made a signal with 
his hand. The 25-pounder just below us fired six rounds. They 
all hit the board hanging from the gallows and a puff of pink vapour 
drifted downwind over the limbless yet somehow not wholly incor- 
poreal scarcecrows. Half a dozen soldiers, in the negligent attire 
traditionally associated in military as in civilian life with scientific 
research, scampered downhill and retrieved a selection of the fields- 
men. All were liberally spattered with a red fluid. “We assume,” 
said the gunner, in the tone of one who knows that he is displaying 
a slightly excessive chivalry, “ that all these men were wearing eye- 
shields. This is an old type of gas and if they had been able 
to wash it off their hands and faces, and get their uniform and 
equipment off in—well, in about a minute, they’d have been none 
the worse.” The Battalion, who had had between them a fairly 
wide experience of battlefields, pondered briefly the practicability of 
these measures and were then told about the new gases, which act 
upon the nerves. (“We captured a lot of the German stocks, but 
somebody else got the factory.”) The new gases sounded most 
effective. 

* . * + 

Among the youth of the Socialist Britain in which it is at present 
our lot to live there seems to be a tendency for every man to expect 
England to do her duty by him rather than the other way round ; 
at any rate none of the three battalions in our brigade get any young 
recruits to speak of. The officers piled into their dilapidated cars. 
“We come here,” said the battalion philosopher, “in our own cars 
and our own spare time, to learn how to kill the King’s enemies 
by the most advanced methods. If we were civil servants who had 
come here to make sure that one of the King’s subjects was not 
slaughtering a pig without authority we should get a travelling allow- 
ance and all the petrol we wanted.” We bumped off past the depleted 
group under the gallows, agreeing that it was an add world. 

* * * * 

“Agents, promoters, casting managers (sic), producers, actors, 
actresses, writers, radio and theatre personalities, financiers, publicists, 
and everybody connected with the show business and the film, radio 
and stage world will be found in this book,” Messrs. Stanley Itkin, 
Ltd., claim for their forthcoming publication, Who’s Who in Enter- 
tainment. “ There is no charge,” these public benefactors point out, 


“for the insertion of your biographical details”, all you have to 
do is to send a guinea for the book (which will «ppear “ shortly ”) 
and a further five guineas if you want your photograph to grace 
its crowded pages. The size-—about that of a postcard— of the 
form on which the promoters want you to record your biographical 
details and “ professional experiences” is Mt the only indication 
that their circular is intended maiinly for thos for whom the Enter- 
tainment World is still a great, biz, beautful mystery. 
+ * * 

The nearest I ever got to taking part in international archery (a 
tournament is now in progress at Dulwich College) was persuading 
the War Office to buy some bows and arrows to shoot Germans with. 
The idea wasn’t quite as silly as it sounds. In the summer of 1940 
the Army’s chances of repelling a German invasion were not large. 
We had very few troops and the troops had very few arms (there 
were, for instance, only forty tommy-guns in the country) ; the Home 
Guard—known in those days as the Local Defence Volunteers—had 
only just been thought of and were appealing for shotguns. If the 
Germans got a footing in Southern England it was possible, if not 
probable, that our forces would have to fall back and concentrate 
for the defence of London on what was euphemistically known as 
the “stop-line,” a large ditch which was being hastily dug a few 
miles outside the suburbs. General “ Bulgey” Thorne, then com- 
manding XII Corps and responsible for the whele of the Kentish 
and most of the Sussex coast, had the sensible idea that if the 
Germans pushed him back their subsequent operations might with 
advantage be harassed from the rear by what we later learnt to call 
mdquis ; and this plan was put into force all round our coasts. 

7 * * 7 

My unit in Kent was based on the densely wooded spur between 
Chilham and Charing, and it soon became apparent to us that when 
the Germans came we should be very much better off if we had, in 
addition to our normal weapons, one that would kill, or anyhow 
disable, silently. We did not expect to use the bows and arrows 
often but we reckoned that they would come in useful if we found 
an odd German wandering along the rides of our jungle, presenting 
a target which we could engage at short range but which wouldn’t 
be worth engaging if it meant firing a shot and thus attracting atten- 
tion. We also discovered that if you strapped a detonator and a 
short length of safety-fuse to an arrow, lit the fuse and shot the 
arrow, at night, into your opponents lines a gratifyjng amount of 
alarm and diversion would be caused. Looking back on it, though, 
I feel that it is probably just as well that we were never actually 
called on to qualify as international archers. 

* * * * 


Swimming certificates were to be presented after the prizes, and 
during the usual long-drawn-out contest between the speakers on 
the dais and the infants in arms at the back of the village schoolroom 
I examined the tastefully coloured cards on which were recorded 
the various standards of proficiency achieved. Pimk, pale blue, 
primrose-coloured and mauve, they were signed by the County 
Education Officer and counter-signed by the Physical Training 
Officer. The mauve card (I think) testified that Timothy -Snooks, 
aged 14}, “has shown ability to execute a plain dive.” I am sure 
this is the way to build up our prowess as a nation of sea-faring 
adventurers. I bet Raleigh never got a mauve card. STRIX. 
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SNOW ON THEIR BOOTS 


By PETER FLEMING ~ 


T has often been said, and it is probably true, that the Russians 

do not understand about Sea Power. This blind spot must, I 
suppose, have ¢ontributed to their defeat by the Japanese in 1904-5, 
and may have enhanced a natural tendency to underestimate the 
British war effort. (I say “natural” because, if we had joined a 
smaller Power im a just war involuntarily, rather late and after a 
period of collaboration with its adversary we too might be found 
sometimes lacking—though I hope never, like the Russians, on a 
Governmental level—in generosity towards the original protagonist ; 
for that is the sc¢dy.and surprising way in which human nature 
is apt to work.) But do we, for our part, understand about Land 
Power? I doubt if we do. If you hear two Englishmen talking 
about “ the Frontie ” they are talking about the North West Frontier 
of India. We haven’t got a frontier of our own ; only a coast-line, 
a sea-girt periphery t0 which, in summer, we make with our children 
what our Press desczibes with only partial accuracy as an exodus. 

I think our lack of a land frontier partly explains our inability— 
which goes back much frther than the Crimean War—ever to under- 
stand the Russians. Tr! Perfervid ideas about security ; the de- 
fensive, almost mongrelish ¥P Which echoes through even their most 
aggressive propaganda ; their \xtreme reluctance to let anybody into 
or out of their country—all these things make some sort of sense 
when you relate them to a mentality which can never forget that it 
is responsible for safeguarding the perimeter of one-sixth of the 
world’s land surface. We have come, lately, to think of Russia as 
a vast force deployed in depth on a narrow front, as a Colossus 
with one foot in, and both eyes continually riveted on, the back 
door of Europe. The concept of the Iron Curtain has something 
of the same hypnotic and distorting effect on our minds as the 
Maginot Line had upon the minds of the French. “But what 
happens,” you quite often hear people say, “if they start walking? ” 
And, hey presto!, there is the Red Army glowering at us across the 
Channel. 

I do not want to argue that it would be impossible, or even 
particularly difficult, for the Russians te overrun Europe if Stalin 
decided that it was a good thing to do. I only want to point out 
that the question, “ What happens if they start walking?” is one 
that has been asked for the best part of a century by neighbours 
much closer to Russia than we are and even less capable of defending 
themselves. It was asked, in the intervals of their civil wars, by 
the more sensible war-lords in Manchuria ; and it was asked with 
some reason, for Dairen will always be worth more to Russia than 
Dieppe. It was asked at the Imperial Court at Peking and by its 
Republican successors at Nanking. It was asked, and is still being 
asked, by the Tibetans, the Afghans, the Persians, the Iraqis and 
the Turks. It was repeatedly asked by the British in India, and in 
1941, though nothing at all had been done to meet the Japanese 
threat from the East, the defences of the Khyber Pass were in an 
impressive state of preparedness. 

What sort of an answer did they get, the various people who, 
looking towards the 7,000 mile land frontier between Vladivostok 
and Istanbul, asked, at various times since the Tsars completed their 
Central Asian conquests in the 1870’s, “ What happens if they start 
walking?” Russian armies have been into Manchuria twice, to 
fight the Japanese ; they were beaten in 1905 and, though they won 
forty years later, they went away again. They found themselves in, 
rather than entered, Outer Mongolia after the civil war, and they 
stayed there to the extent that they encouraged the Mongols, to 
whose overlordship the Chinese had inherited from the Manchus a 
somewhat tenuous claim, to form a nominally autonomous Republic ; 
but they have never troubled to push its frontiers further south into 
the undefended pastures of Inner Mongolia, even when they had a 
valid strategic reason for doing so in order to forestall the Japanese. 
Further west they have played with Sinkiang as a cat plays with a 
mouse ; they pulled out of it altogether at the time of Stalingrad, 
and though their influence is once-more strong there they have 
not taken the step, which most people have expected them to take 
at intervals throughout the last fifty years, of occupying it. In 
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fact they have not walked. Nor have they walked into Afghanistan, 
or Persia, or Iraq, or Turkey. 

I do not mean for a moment to suggest by this that Russia is g 
good neighbour, or has given any of her Eastern neighbours cause to 
regard her as such. Communists control most of Manchuria and 
a great deal of China. Communists are fighting for power in Malaya 
and Burma and intriguing for it in India and elsewhere in Asia. It 
is in the highest degree unlikely that Kabul or Teheran would do 
anything which Russia might consider contrary to her interests, J] 
do not want to minimise the inconvenience and danger of all this. 
But I do think it is worth remembering the fact that neither under 
an Imperialist nor a Revolutionary régime have Russia’s Eastern 
frontiers, 7,000 miles long and weakly manned by her neighbours, 
altered at all during the last 75 years: except in the case of 
Outer Mongolia, a political vacuum of a million square miles (with 
one simple-minded inhabitant per square mile), where, finding herself 
in occupation after a war, she set up a puppet State which is never 
likely to give her the trouble that some of her more recent creations 
may. 

This very marked tendency not to invade her neighbours can 
nowadays—I mean since the Revolution—be theoretically accounted 
for by the political doctrines of the present rulers of Russia. Why 
resort to war, which is anyhow very unethical, when you can 
achieve the same ends by subversion ? This sounds all right, par- 
ticularly against the background of Europe today, but it hasn’t so far 
applied with very much force to Russia’s Eastern frontiers. It is 
true that the Chinese Government have been fighting the Com- 
munists for 20 years, but any gratification which the Russians may 
derive from this variation on the old pattern of civil wars seems 
academic compared with the benefits which they could have obtained 
by occupying North China themselves. The forces of world revolu- 
tion did not prevent the Japanese from building up in Manchuria 
a strategic base which caused a dangerous and unrewarding diversion 
of effort throughout Russia’s war with Germany. Afghanistan and 
Persia, left—as the cooks say—to simmer, are not really much nearer 
boiling-point than they were 30 years ago. Indeed, considering how 
very much more powerful she is than they are, it is surprising not 
only how little Russia has got but how little she has demanded from 
her Eastern neighbours. 

Is this because none of them (except Japan, who moved while 
Russia was still too weak to react vigorously) has ever threatened 
her precious, far-stretched frontiers ?_ I think it may be. The past 
30 years have shown that Soviet Russia’s capacity for political 
aggression, though it has produced during that period comparatively 
few successes, is unlimited; but, leaving out minor forays into 
Manchuria and Sinkiang, the only country she has deliberately (and 
rather maladroitly) invaded was Finland in 1940. This was a wanton 
act, but the motives behind it were defensive. 

It is fashionable nowadays to say that the Russians are realists, 
but I suspect that those who say this really only mean (what of 
course has always been true) that they are ruthless—a very different 
thing. How anybody can be a realist who ¢s brought up on the sort 
of nonsense by which the mind of every Russian has been com- 
pulsorily conditioned for the last thirty years I fail to see. Our 
own fallacies about the Russians come and go. At one moment they 
are a steam-roller, at the next they are untouchables ; yesterday they 
were smiling heroes, today they are scowling villains. But we do 
not change in their eyes. A dictatorship cannot exist without enemies, 
and we, with one grudging intermission during the war, have always 
been depicted in the van of them. Crazy though it seems, I believe 
that the Russians really do think, what in one form or another they 
have been told for so long, that the capitalist world threatens the 
security of their national frontiers ; and that is why, like an old lady 
picking up the poker before she looks under the bed, they now adopt 
a posture capable of suggesting that they are about to do in the 
West what, though the risks have always been much less, they have 
not done for a very long time in the East—to wit, start walking. 

If this appreciation is somewhere near correct, if a groundless 
fear, partly instinctive and partly induced by very silly propaganda, 
really is the mainspring of Russia’s minatory attitude, can anything 
be done by the West to dispel that fear? I very much doubt it. 
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“All power,” we almost invariably quote when we anatomise the 
two dictatorships we recently defeated, “corrupts; and absolute 
power tends to corrupt absolutely.” Bugs become endemic in the 
brain of an autocrat at the head of a police state ; and the evidence 
strongly suggests that one of the largest bugs in M. Stalin’s is a 
complete inability to see that the threat of military aggression against 
his frontiers is in cold fact no greater from Europe than it is from 
(say) Tibet. . 


THE ADVANCE OF OIL 


By A. L. B. PHILIP 

ET another Middle-East oil concession has been put through. 

It covers an area of about two thousand square miles of what 
has been described as potentially the richest unallocated oil territory 
in the Middle East. The agreement was between the American 
Independent Oil Company and the Sheikh of Koweit and concerns 
what is known as the “ neutral zone” where the Sheikh and King 
Ibn Saud share equal rights. It was signed on June 28th and the 
fact that it was negotiated with an American company throughout 
the most crucial period of the Arab-Palestine crisis and despite the 
stand taken by the United States Government in that dispute demon- 
strates the surprising way in which Arab political and economic life 
can be divorced from one another. 

The concession draws attention once more to the puzzling question 
of oil and the Middle East—puzzling if only because it presents 
itself in such a variety of different ways. Concessions, “ open-door 
policies,” “red-line agreements,” “mother companies,” etc., have 
overcrowded the scene for the last twenty years. It has been difficult 
to have anything but the haziest idea of the relationship between, 
say, one’s brother Tom working in Abadan and the Gulbenkian 
collection at the National Gallery. Both had something to do with 
oil and the Middle East, had they not? They had, but to establish 
the connection meant collecting details and information from so 
many different sources ; there was no single comprehensive book to 
consult. At least there was no such work until the recent appearance 
of the Review of Middle East Oil.* This publication at last provides 
in one volume a fairly complete background to what has happened 
and what is happening over oil in those Middle Eastern countries 
which between them hold about half of the total known petroleum 
reserves of the world. 

In an admirable introduction the background of the world power— 
position is given, and, outlined against it, that of the Middle East. 
In brief, about sixty per cent. of the world’s machinery is activated 
by coal, thirty per cent. by oil and the balance by water-power. 
In 1913 the figures were ninety per cent. coal, seven per cent. oil and 
three per cent. water power. The proportion of oil consumed has 
increased and is still increasing, and the U.S.A., as the biggest oil 
consumer, is drawing on her proved reserves at the rate of ten per 
cent. per year. At this rate the probable life of her reserves is 
not a very long one, though of course it is highly probable that, as 
in the past, additional reserves will be proved: The Middle East 
reserves are being drawn on at the moment at a rate of less than 
two per cent. per year, but an equilibrium between East and West 
is to be achieved by increasing the drawings on the Middle East 
to correct the excessive drain on American supplies. By 1951 it is 
planned to double the drawings on the Middle East and thereafter 
it is assumed that there will be further considerable increases, It 
is natural to ask what steps have been taken to protect Middle East 
reserves, and though the answer is not available in the Review it 
seems that no steps have been taken. In theory the concessionary 
companies, all representing countries with large coal reserves, can 
drain the Middle East of oil and then set up in business to sell:coal, 
or oil from coal, back to the Middle East. Oil territories as ‘yet 
unallocated can be regarded as reserve areas, of course, but what 
is interesting is that when these oil concessions were devised the 
idea of world oil exhaustion seemed remote and was not an influence 
on the terms being negotiated. It is the effect of changing con- 
ditions of this kind on the concessionary relationship that is worth 
examining. 


* Review of Middle Fast Oil. (Petroleum Times. 7s. 6d.) 
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The history of the Anglo-Iranian concession (not dealt with in 
the Review), illustrates very clearly some of the forces which may 
tend to modify oil agreements. The original Persian concession was 
granted in 1901, long before the first impact of industrialisation. The 
document was relatively simple, and served its purpose well enough 
till the period following World War One. By that time the long- 
delayed beginnings of industrialisation started to be felt in Persia. 
As a first step an endeavour was made to overcome periodical local 
famines by the use of motor transport and the improvement of the 
country’s road network. The oil company, busy in the south with 
its main occupation of getting, refining #"d exporting oil, paid little 
attention to its supply in adequate quantities to the main plateau, 
with the result that there was only a very little oil available for North 
Persia, and that at very high prices. This anomaly was undoubtedly 
responsible for the growth of the feeling that the oil company was 
removing Persia’s mineral wealth for nothing except a money pay- 
ment, and that the interests of the country were being neglected. 
Later the Persians saw that the Iraqi oi! concessions provided Iraq 
with more favourable terms than the 1901 document gave to them. 
Not only were the concession areas limited (the Persian coneession 
was for the whole of Persia, excluding only the northern provinces), 
but the concessionary company undertook to provide oil for Iraq’s 
own consumption at especially favourable rates. The feeling in 
favour of revising the Persian concession naturally grew. The oil 
company itself was interested, for it wanted to lengthen the term 
of the agreement which was due to expire in 1961. It was probably 
carelessness or accident that led to the outright cancellation of the 
concession by the Shah in 1933. Its revision shortly afterwards, 
however, with a cheap oil clause and an extension of its term to 1993 
and other modifications and limitations, was as good an example 
as any of the fact that oil concessions are made to be modified 
with changing conditions. 

It is probably rather difficult for oil boards and managements to 
realise this. Long associations with this oil field, with that pipeline 
and with those refineries, all of which have grown under their hands 
like gigantic toys, lead to a certain turning inwards and perhaps to a 
blindness to outside issues. Parts of the Review dealing with social 
work smack of this quality of childish sincerity and preoccupation 
which, though charming, can be dangerous when major issues have 
to be judged. “Today Abadan is the largest refinery in the world 
and the home of some 140,000 souls. To house, feed and provide 
for the physical, social and spiritual needs of this community has 
been a major task confronting the company,” reads the Review at 
one point. Surely this is carrying the game too far. That strange 
thing “the company” cannot possibly manage to be architect, 
restaurateur, doctor, games-master and priest all at once. One or 
two of these things, possibly, and then only by way of unavoidable 
necessity. It would really have been more understandable if this 
passage had read “ Not to house, feed, etc., has been a major task 
confronting the company.” 

Nevertheless the supply of cheap oil to the Middle East itself is 
certainly a major task confronting all the oil companies operating 
there. Their obligations to market oil at very cheap rates, defined 
long before the war, were based on prices in what was then the 
world’s cheapest free oil market—the Mexican Gulf. Unfortunately 
since those arrangements were made dollar inflation and the heavy 
American oil demand have a good deal more than doubled this “ gulf 
price,” as it is called, and internal oil prices in the Middle East 
have risen proportionately. No doubt this has been to the financial 
benefit of the oil companies, but a price structure based on what 
was intended to represent the cheapest world price should surely 
today be interpreted according to the spirit rather than the letter of 
the original agreements. If new conditions have altered the nature 
of Mexican Gulf free oil prices, then surely it is the clauses in 
concessions dealing with local oil supplies that need remodelling, 
without any of the delays which, in parallel circumstances, led to 
the cancellation of the Persian concession in 1933. 

Perhaps when the details of the recently concluded concession to 
the American Independent Oil Company are published it will be 
found that cheap local supplies of oil are provided for on some 
totally new basis which other oil companies may care to adopt. The 
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terms of the concession should be interesting, and are rumoured to 
include a cash payment of seven million dollars to the Sheikh on 
the signing of the agreement. There is evidently money in oil, and 
the Petroleum Times’ Review of Middle-East Oil certainly shows that 
there is too a great deal of work. A little reading in its pages and 
the relationship between brother Tom at work in Abadan and the 
Gulbenkian pictures becomes quite clear. 


THE CROWDED PRISONS 


By R. H. CECIL 

T is difficult to imagine any building project that would command 
i unqualified approval among the locals. This country desperately 
needs bigger and better prisons; but any attempt to secure the 
necessary land or premises, say the Prison Commissioners in their 
latest Report*, “invariably meets with a firm local conviction that 
we should do it somewhere else.” Churches, schools, cinemas, 
factories, power stations, workmen’s flats—excellent, but build them 
somewhere else. A familiar story, in fact, and one more frequently 
heard today because new buildings of every kind have got to be 
put up somewhere, and few of them can be begun until “ planning 
clearance ” has been publicly obtained in the teeth of local opposition. 
And a prison, above all, is a place to see distantly from the train as 
a grim, though conscience-easing, reminder that essential sin resides 
elsewhere. Who wants a prison across the road ? 

It is not because we have more prisoners that we need bigger 
prisons—they amount to a mere fraction of the number the present 
buildings were designed for, and the current “ alarming increase” in 
the prison population alarms because it is a small increase on smaller 
figures which are much more recent. (At the moment the prison 
population is probably about 20,000.) We need bigger prisons 
because their function has changed. Although their immediate pur- 
pose of incarceration remains, they have become centres of adult 
education of a specially urgent kind. We have seen the futility of 
imprisonment per se, we know that‘to lock a man up for five years 
and then forget him is merely to pass the buck to someone who, 
five years hence, will have to cope with him as a bigger nuisance 
than he was before. Our prisons would be big enough if we merely 
wanted cages. But we want class-rooms, workshops, recreation-rooms, 
lecture-rooms, mess-rooms. We want open-air space, decent sanita- 
tion, and storage for the raw materials of prison labour. Up to the 
end of 1946 fewer people were going to prison than in 1938, and yet 
on a given day in 1946 there would be more prisoners than on a 
given day in 1938. This was because the post-war crime wave was 
producing, as a historically inevitable though demonstrably futile 
corollary, a judicial policy of longer sentences—sternly encouraged 
by the Court of Criminal Appeal. “But though complete statistics 
for 1947 are not yet available,” says this Report, “there is reason to 
believe that the steeper gradient of the rise in that year was due to a 
second factor—an increase in the number of receptions.” If the 
longer sentences are still being given, the prison population will 
exceed 20,000 ; and there is no room for them. 

It is safe to say that most of the prison service’s present troubles 
come from this problem of overcrowding—including the reluctance 
of young men to become prison officers. It has become the Prison 
Commissioners’ stock answer to many proposals which (for they are 
a progressive body) they would normally consider: no room, no 
staff. Only a mild impression of their appalling difficulties is to be 
gained by reading the annual reports. To visit any prison today is 
to see men struggling with conditions that would daunt anyone 
without a high sense of vocation and an aptitude for making the 
desperate best of things. “In almost every prison from time to 
time, and in many all the time, it became necessary to sleep three 
men in a cell.” You need to have been in a typical prison cell to 
realise what this means in terms of physical constraint, animal “ fug,” 
and insanitary wretchedness. “The hygienic effects must be dis- 
agreeable,” say the Commissioners in one of their rare lapses into 
euphemism. “And when there are three times the normal number 
of prisoners on a landing to be locked up and unlocked, ‘ slopped 


Cmd. 7475. 





* Report of the Commissioners of Prisons for 1947. 
H.M.S.O. 2s. 
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out,’ searched, and served with meals, speed must tend to take the 


place of care. It is a situation in which an officer can rarely fe¢j 
satisfaction in his work, and particularly bad for the training of 
many young officers.” The work-shops are over-full—even where 
the men still sew mailbags they do so on crowded benches with 
their elbows touching; “outside parties” working on farms and 
drainage schemes and roads have had to be withdrawn because there 
are not enough officers to take them out ; little development has been 
possible in evening education ; and 
“jin the largest prisons the administration is simply clogged by the 
unwieldy masses of men who have to be moved from place to place, 
so that workshop hours as well as tempers become shorter. 
is a perpetual general post of prisoners and officers, the prisoners 
being moved from the more overcrowded prisons to the less, the 
officers from the more fortunate prisons to the less. In most prisons 
every room that could be used for education or recreation has been 
pressed into use as a dormitory.” 

There are many social reform organisations which regularly pester 
the Prison Commissioners ; and a good thing too, for the Commission 
as a body reflects, in due course, the social conscience of the nation, 
which is itself expressed by the voluntary organisations. A happy 
instance recorded by the Commissioners is that in which “it was 
brought to their notice through the Howard League that many 
women, on being sent to prison, are faced with immediate domestic 
problems which may be smali but can cause acute anxiety to them- 
selves, and much inconvenience or worse to their families, if they are 
not seen to at once.” The W.V.S. stepped in. They now go to 
Holloway Prison every evening when the prisoners are arriving in 
the vans from the various Courts, and any woman prisoner who 
has keys or ration-books to be conveyed to a relative or dependent, 
luggage or rooms to be secured, children to be arranged for at home 
or at school, pets to be housed, and so on, has this nation-wide 
organisation of women to help her. The W.V.S. were able to 
remove one woman’s anxiety by stopping the departure of her 
sister from Durham on a visit to her in London. 

The vexed question of literary work done in prison has taken 
one very small step towards a rational solution—so small that it 
does little more than raise the problem anew. 

“The Standing Orders,” says the Report, “required the use of 
notebooks to be strictly limited to the technical or educational purpose 
for which they were issued, and specifically prohibited verse or prose 
compositions, drawings, etc., for the purpose of subsequent publica- 
tion or sale. . . . A conflict, haunted by the ghosts of Bunyan and 
Wilde, became evident between the principle that a prisoner must 
not be allowed to use his leisure to work for personal gain and the 
fear that some great work of literature might be untimely strangled 
by red-tape. . . . The Commissioners decided to divide notebooks 

*into two classes, educational and general. The former may be issued 

10 any prisoner to enable him to profit by an approved course of 
study, and, if properly used, may be taken out on discharge. The 
use of ‘ general’ notebooks may extend from idle jottings, which may 
still be more beneficial to a man alone in his cell than mental 
stagnation, to the work of some future Bunyan.” 
But a “ general” notebook may not be brought out of prison lest 
its author should profit financially by it. (You can almost hear the 
Commissioners grumbling about the slackness at Bedford in Bunyan’s 
time.) This is the cause of much natufal resentment among men 
who, though they may not be Wildes or Bunyans, are aware that 
other prisoners can take home toys which they have made ostensibly 
for their children—and which could be sold outside the prison in 
some cases for several pounds. This persistent policy of withholding 
the reward that sweetens all labour is, I think, a mistaken one. 
It is of a piece with the scale of prison earnings—even today, with 
a recent fifty per cent. increase to meet bigger prices, the maximum 
wage a prisoner may earn by his labours, however skilled, is one and 
sixpence per week; and with this he may buy sweets, biscuits, 
and cigarettes! “Tobacco is all that most men (and women) want 
for their money,” say the Commissioners, “ but it is hoped that the 
provision of better facilities and a wider choice of goods may 
encourage prisoners to spend more money (sic) on other things.” 

In general, however, the spirit that informs the Report is one 
of rational optimism: only one of their many problems is admitted 
to “defy solution ”—that of the Borstal girl who has an illegitimate 
child and no home to go to on discharge (“homes which provide 
accommodation for mothers and babies all have waiting lists, and 
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naturally give preference to girls without the disadvantage of a 
Borstal record”). The main Report is, moreover, tautly written, 
with a refreshing use of irony and colloquialism ; whereas the 
extracts it gives from annual reports of governors, chaplains, and 
medical officers, with their talk of “ implementing recommendations ” 
and “potatoes consumed,” suggest that many copies of Sir Ernest 
Gowers’s Plain Words still lie unopened on official desks. The 
Report includes a fine tribute to the late Si: Alexander Paterson, 
whose tireless reformative zeal as a Prison Commissioner will not 
soon be forgotten, and whose name will be familiar to readers of 
this journal. 


PEACE AND QUIET 


By EDWARD MONTGOMERY 
New York. 


T is always dangerous—and can on occasion be downright 

wicked—to attempt to generalise about the mood and feelings 
of a nation of a hundred and forty million people spread, like too- 
hard butter, lumpily here and thinly there, over the crust of a 
country three thousand miles broad and fifteen hundred deep. It 
is not only that America is a country of strong regionalisms and 
strong factionalisms. It is also that the American is a political as 
well as a social and ethnological hybrid. American politics, it is true, 
are still in the main conducted in their basic Anglo-Saxon tradition, 
which, regarding politics as a necessary but somewhat emotionally 
disturbing evil, endeavours to carry on its political business with the 
maximum of good manners and good sportsmanship, and the mini- 
mum of violent emotional excitement. Even today, a European in 
America finds that one of the hardest things to make an ordinary 
American understand is that in Europe politics are still literally a 
matter of life and death ; that in Europe men are still being watched, 
searched, fired from their jobs, thrown into concentration camps, 
tortured and done to death for their politics. American politics are 
still, as they were in Bryce’s day, “white, Anglo-Saxon and Pro- 
testant.” But the infiltration of Celtic, Mediterranean and Central 
European racial and national strains, with their more mercurial 
and intense political reactions, has had its effect on the Anglo-Saxon 
tradition. Nowadays, the American political mood can change as 
terrifyingly swiftly as American summer weather. 


All this makes political commentary and speculation in, and on, 
America one of the more hazardous intellectual occupations. With 
the utmost caution, then, I would like to venture this generalisation 
on the American political mood of today, on the eve of one of those 
Presidential election campaigns that quadrennially decide the course 
of American politics and policy for the next four, eight, or sometimes 
twelve or sixteen years. I believe that, at this moment, what the 
vast majority of the American people want, for themselves as indi- 
viduals in their private lives, for the nation in its domestic politics 
and economics, and for their country as a power in world affairs, 
can all be summed up in five small words: a little peace and quiet. 
Like all generalisations, that statement immediately calls for both 
amplifications and qualifications. It does not mean that Americans 
are in any mood either of pacifism or undue anxiety over their own 
security, personal or national. It does not mean that the people of 
America would be prepared to purchase the peace and quiet they 
want by the sacrifice either of individual personal freedom or of 
legitimate national interest. Buying his security, as an individual 
at the price of greater Governmental regulation and regimentation 
of his personal life, or as a nation at the price of further appease- 
ment of aggressive dictatorships, is the last thing the average 
American is prepared even to consider in his present mood. Further, 
that generalisation does not mean that there: is any widespread 
resurgence of old-fashioned isolationism ; or that there is any indica- 
tion of re-awakening desire to evade or shuffle off America’s inter- 
National responsibilities. Indeed, one of the most amazing—and 
heartening—things about America to one recently returned after a 
long absence abroad, is how completely the old responsibility- 
shirking isolationism, so deeply and so logically rooted in the 
American political tradition, has vanished without trace, and how 
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dutifully people of all classes in America accept the burdensome 
fact that America’s newly won position of world-power places heavy 
obligations and responsibilities on the United States of which every 
American must bear his individual share. Every tax-payer in the 
country, for example, is aware that it is he who will eventually foot 
the bill for the Marshall Plan, but I have yet to hear one of them 
say, as he might so understandably: “Why the hell should I have 
to buy food for these Europeans? I have enough to do to feed 
my own family ! ” 

What the broad generalisation stated above does mean is that 
Americans are sick and tired of recurrent international crises and 
repeated war scares; they are sick to death of international name- 
calling and ideological mud-slinging ; they are fed up with domestic 
political bickering and partisan sniping ; they are bored to éxaspera- 
tion by the prophets of doom and the promisers of Utopia alike. 
What they want is to settle down for a bit, get on with the job (or 
the business), bring up the children, anticipate the arrival of the 
new car they’ve had on order so long, think about the dream-house 
they’re going to build one day, and in the meantime work a little 
harder, make a little more money, lay by a little more for the children 
and old age, and enjoy life as much as they can. The American 
can look around him today and say, with truth and some pardonable 
pride: “Things are pretty good for me right now. By and large, 
this is a pretty good country I live in. Of course there are some 
things wrong about it. But nothing much that we can’t put right 
eventually, provided we take it easy and think things out, and don’t 
try to be in too much of a hurry about it. The cost of living is 
too high, of course—something ought to be done about that. But, 
then, people are making more money, too—wages are higher than 
they’ve ever been, more people are working than ever before, there’s 
no unemployment to speak of, and there’s no real bad labour trouble 
in sight. Sure, some people are having a tough time finding homes 
of their own at a price they can afford; some people are worried 
about the bad education their children are getting on account of the 
shortage of teachers and equipment ; some people, the negroes, don’t 
enjoy all the civic rights they ought to; some people are making 
more money than they should, and some other people aren’t getting 
as much as they deserve. But we can fix all that without too much 
trouble, and certainly without any revolutions or any of these 
Socialistic or Communistic notions. The basic structure’s all right. 
All we need is a few sensible changes, made in a quiet, sensible, 
businesslike way.” 

Thus the American—at the moment. He is fully aware that, 
compared to most of the rest of mankind, he is an exceptionally lucky 
fellow. Indeed, he suffers quite a lot from a prickly conscience when 
he reads in his newspapers of the hardships others are enduring and 
contemplates his own good fortune by comparison—which is pre- 
cisely one of the major psychological reasons why the Marshall Plan 
had such a surprisingly easy passage through Congress and why it 
has enjoyed such overwhelming popular support among the American 
people as a whole. My English wife returned a couple of weeks ago 
to our small village, clinging precariously to its shelf on the steep 
west bank of the Hudson, from a two months’ visit to England and 
France. Everywhere she has gone on her return, to the local food 
market, the local drug-store, the vegetable shop and the gas-station, 
she has been met by the same rush of questions: “ How are things 
over there ? Getting any better ? People getting more food ? Life 
getting any easier for them ?” And when she replies, as she truth- 
fully feels, that “things aren’t very much better, really,” there is a 
genuinely sympathetic “tch tch” and: “Gee, that’s too bad. Must 
be awful tough for them after all they’ve been through.” Americans— 
grass-roots Americans, at least—didn’t talk that way about England 
and Europe fifty years ago, twenty years ago or even five years ago. 

In brief, what all this adds up to, I think, is that America is today 
in a mood of conservatism—which does not necessarily imply reaction. 
The American knows full well that neither America nor the world 
can stand still. Nor does he want them to. But if changes must 
come, he would like them, in America at least, to come gradually and 
in orderly fashion, without disturbance or violence. About the future 
of America and of the world he has one deep-set and abiding fear 
and one major worry. What these are, and how they affect this 
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mood of conservatism, and how that mood.is likely to affect the 
coming election, I should like to discuss in a further article. 


TREES IN IRELAND 


By SIR SHANE LESLIE 


URING the present month the Men of the Trees have held their 

summer school in Dublin, and foresters from all Britain and 
Guernsey and the Isle of Man have appeared in the Dublin streets 
wearing a badge with the mysterious words “Luct Oilte Crann” 
(folk learned in trees). Close on a quarter of a century ago Sir 
Horace Plunkett acted as chairman to the Men of the Trees, and 
the first act of the visitors was to lay a harp of Irish forest leaves 
round his memorial in Plunkett House, which remained their head- 
quarters during the week. Ireland, conscious that she is the worst 
forested country in Europe, rose officially to the occasion. What 
party of English folk has ever received such a reception in Ireland 
before? The Ministry of Lands despatched them in motor-buses 
to spend two days in the Wicklow Mountains, visiting the forestry 
stations at Avondale (Parnell’s old family home) and Glenmalure. 
The walled garden of Avondale presents a fine nursery, and many 
of the ancient trees survive, including the biggest silver fir in Ireland, 
saved owing to the good fortune that a contractor’s saw was 
insufficient to cut its girth. Here are the future foresters of Ireland 
trained. 

The following day the party of English and Irish foresters mixed 
(as all good forests should be), braved the squalls which are known 
as “Glenmalure specials,” to be rewarded by a sudden burst of 
sunshine. This bleak and historical glen, whence the O’Byrnes 
defied the Dublin Government for centuries, is now a scene of 
triumph over the elements of rock and wind. One side is still sheer 
bare and almost soil-less mountain, but the corresponding slope has 
in twenty-four years been clothed with rich green forest. A slide 
was manipulated from the height and a hundred logs shot down 
for the entertainment of the visitors, who later proceeded to Glenda- 
lough to view some hardwoods, as well as the ecclesiastical remains 
which are swept and garnished to the comfort of the antiquarian soul. 

By kind permission of the Provost the inaugural meeting was held 
in the Regent Hall at Trinity College, when Rolf Gardner delivered 
the key speech, an important warning on forestry and famines to 
come. It is, of course, difficult for dwellers in treeless places to be 
alarmed by prophecies of “timber famine.” They think they have 
nothing to lose. Nevertheless, the figures for Irish forestry are 
very grim. There is at present no balance between arable, grazing 
and forest, and cattle as well as country life suffer from lack of 
windbreaks. Compared to the to per cent. of woodland which would 
give her security and even independence in timber supply, Ireland 
has but 1.6 per cent. under trees. European countries count a 
margin of 60 to 10 per cent. of forest and are fairly safe from 
famine. England can point to better figures far than Eire, 
and of course France and Germany are far ahead of both. 
During the last ten years the amount of Irish timber cut for fuel 
alone has been devastating. Since the beginning of the war about 
sixty per cent. of Irish softwood trees and forty per cent. of Irish 
hardwoods have disappeared, leaving broken tangled wilderness or 
huge gaps in the forest. Compare what would be the effect if 
similar percentages of agricultural land were knocked out of 
existence ! 

St. Barbe Baker, Founder of the Men of the Trees, lectured at 
both universities and showed by the cinema what erosion and tree- 
destruction can bring to humanity. There is a rising sense that 
Chinese floods, American dust-bowls, Indian famines and the 
relentless advance of the Sahara are kindred results of deforestation. 
The vast Irish bogs and wastes, the gardens of gorse and roods of 
rushes, which encumber the country are a part of the same problem: 
how to get the trees up again before the world famine in timber 
has civilisation in its grip. Forestry Week has thrown out a number 
of suggestions which no doubt Irish officials and foresters will 
work over. St. Barbe Baker has appealed for afforestation of the 
headwaters of the Liffey and Boyne Valleys. Appeals have been 


made to religious orders and colleges, which occupy the demesnes 
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of the old gentry, to plant memorial groves. The old landlords must 
be given the credit for the planting of such trees as remain in 
Ireland. Even Cromwellian descendants planted the timber fuel 
which has kept the city populations of Eire warm during the years 
of cold and emergency. It is true that the motives of Irish tree. 
planters were for sport and scenery—chiefly the former. Many a 
fine grove was planted to be a habitation of foxes as well as an aerial 
mounting-ground for pheasants. Others were planted to preserye 
ancient earth-mounds and ramparts from the plough. George Petrie, 
the great antiquarian, appealed over a century ago to landlords to 
plant timber in the raths or forts. One such instance stands in my 
sight as I write. The great fort of Drumbanagher, overlooking the 
three counties of Monaghan, Tyrone and Armagh now presents a 
kind of Irish Chanctonbury Ring. 

An open discussion was held on Irish tree-problems which stirred 
the visitors by its variety of eloquence. Commander Gilligan of 
Derry and Mr. Walsh, Keeper of the Glasneria Gardens, were heard 
in hot but learned interchanges while the atmosphere seethed with 
Latinity. What shrubs and trees would grow in Ireland and what 
would not? And again and again the question arose during the 
week as to which should be the king-tree of Ireland. Experiments 
have been made of growing the Sitka in forest, but the beetle has 
shown itself. The Douglas, though fine in specimen, raises doubts 
in monoculture as woodland. The Irish Department have grown 
the Monkey Puzzle at Avondale in a group as it grows in its native 
Chile. We are still in the stage of general experiment. 

The day of the hardwoods has gone, for only conifers find 
favour in official eyes. It is always necessary to speak hard 
words in favour of hardwoods. The visitors realised that even on 
botanical subjects an Irish meeting could grow gay, ¢specially when 
Senator O’Farrell made a dashing speech and reminded them there 
had been other “plantations” than trees in Ireland! At this 
juncture the chairman intervened and read a useful piece of denun- 
ciation from Lord Dunsany, who wrote that he never knew any 
Irishman having access to a platform who could not make an 
admirable speech in favour of trees, or any having access to an axe 
who did not cut down all trees within his reach. 

The English visitors paid a visit to the Dail, and from the Dis- 
tinguished Strangers’ Gallery enjoyed a slashing speech from Mr. 
Costello in Mr. De Valera’s presence. The statue of Queen Victoria 
was being removed while they were passing, but kindly workers 
assured them it was only being taken away to be cleaned and would 
be shown elsewhere. They did not mention that this would be 
Kilmainham, where Her Majesty once kept a hotel for Irishmen. 
But this all added to the kindly humours of the visit, and Dublin 
put herself out to appreciate the advices and warnings which the 
English foresters gave. 

The climax of the week was a reception by the President of 
Ireland and Mrs. O’Kelly in the old grounds of the Viceregal Lodge 
now gaelicised as “ Arus na vachtaran.” In the old days members 
of the Royal Family planted trees in these grounds, and their trees 
have been cherished. On this occasion Atlantic cedars were planted 
by the Taoiseach, Mr. Costello, the Lord Mayor of Dublin, who 
had previously received the English foresters at the Mansion House, 
and by the present and previous Ministers of Lands (Blowick and 
Moylan). So ended a week memorable for all concerned. May 
posterity find it memorable in the trees which its speakers will have 
stimulated the Irish nation to plant! 

What are the chances of afforestation in Eire ? There are 600 
to 750 thousand acres of middle-mountain land, gorse and rushy 
fields, poor lands of every kind suitable to immediate planting. Some 
of the parties represented in the Government promised during the 
elections full afforestation, and the new Minister for Lands has cer- 
tainly signalled speed ahead. But it will take three years to grow the 
seedlings for the 20,000,000 trees called for. Experiments in dug-out 
bogs have proved successful with the native birch (a self-regenerator), 
Scotch pine and poplar. The late Augustine Henry bred the Populus 
generosa especially for Irish bogs as a rough quick-growing timber 
which would thrive where no other tree would grow in spite of wind 
and flood. This has succeeded, and in twenty-five years fulfilled 
Henry’s prophecy, but it needs to be multiplied a thousand-fold. 
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BONGOS FROM THE CONGO 


By MICHAEL LANGLEY 


AVING left the immediate neighbourhood of the Congo, 

having lost touch with the main branch of their family, now 
under Belgian protection, the Tonj Bongos live side by side with the 
British-administered Dinkas of the Gogrial district of Equatoria in 
the Southern Sudan. The Dinkas may call them “eaters of boiled 
millet”; they are able to take refuge in the reputation they have 
acquired as keepers of the Bongo stones. 

I had expected a row of dolmens, but the Bongo stones are no 
bigger than onions, and go easily into the earthen cooking-pot in 
which all nine are kept at a decrepit wayside shrine a mile or so 
from Tonj. It is their influence which is great. The Bongos consult 
them on weather matters ; they regard them also as touchstones of 
a suspected conscience. “Tell him to come to the stones tomorrow 
when the sun is over the trees,” Chief Bongo orders. And the 
suspected one comes to the shrine, there to invoke misfortune upon 
himself if he is guilty. His crops, his herds, his relations, his own 
person are exposed to disease and death as he takes each stone in 
turn, his case as yet unproven. The picture of his hut on fire, his 
land under locusts and his children snatched up by leopards is drawn 
in his own words. It is too terrifying. 

A Bongo who has wronged another seldom gets to the ninth stone 
before he tells the whole truth and nothing but the truth. A Bongo 
knows that the fate in store for him on owning up is nothing to the 
vengeance wrought by the stones on perjurers. A Bongo must 
be cynical, he must, at some time of his life, have left not only the 
Congo but the continent of his birth, to treat with contempt this 
curious shrine. Wearing the red sash of his office and supported 
by a tribal policeman with a whip of rhinoceros hide, Chief Bongo 
spoke to his rainmaker. 

The rainmaker, who was squatting inside a circle of branches, 
began, as a child might, to arrange and rearrange the pattern of his 
old stone axe-heads, meteor fragments and fossils. I thought I 
might—for such are normally to be seen only in glass cases—but 
there were unseen forces present to withhold my hand. Chief Bongo 
was looking—and he was looking anxious, as if untold misfortune 
awaited him should the petrified secrets of these stones pass beyond 
his tribe. I knew but one answer to the dictate of magic; silence, 
and in silence we went on t® see some Bongo graves. 

These graves are marked by stone cairns set with pinnacles of 
wooden discs and topped with small carved figures, I suppose 
symbolic. They also bear the horns of bulls, cut with notches 
to indicate the dead man’s skill as a hunter. From the shape of 
these notches and their number a Bongo may tell how many 
lions, leopards, elephants and other big game the deceased despatched 
before, at death, his hut was burnt with proper ceremony and 
he interred beneath its ashes—unless the heirs choose another spot, 
a tree or tryst, to which the dead man was known to be attached. 

The wooden grave ornaments were stuck with arrows, shot at the 
funeral. No wonder that Bongos remain at least within the orbit 
of the Congo, where they can jive and die comforted by their own 
rites, since none, venturing far, could hope to be buried with 
military honours. These “eaters of boiled millet”! Did the 
traveller Schweinfurth find a clue to this derogatory term when 
he noted that the Bongos of Tonj plucked their eyebrows and 
eyelashes with a small pincers called peeno? ‘That was in the 
’seventies. In those days Bongos were rustled more eagerly by 
slave-raiders than any other tribe in the Bahr el Ghazal. 

I did not notice that the grandchildren of the slavers’ victims 
showed any marked signs of a servile mentality. Among their 
neighbours was none whose attitude towards strangers has in 
the past been expressed by the disfigurement of the lower lip to a 
sulk as big as a coffee-cup saucer. In common with other tribes 
in the region the Bongos have had their self-respect restored; a 
sense of freedom has emerged with the suppression by Britain and 
Belgium of inter-tribal strife, which in the Southern Sudan continued 
well into the ’twenties. Internal security may explain why the 
Bongos do not want to leave the Congo, but I still had not found 
why they were called “eaters of boiled millet.” 
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I asked the Commissioner, he who had told me of a council lately 
set up in his Gogrial district and whose budget he had just drasti- 
cally cut, since it had been drawn up in the ingenuous spirit of 
newcomers to local government. He could tell me about tile-making, 
which process he had perfected after many experiments with moulds, 
presses and clay mixtures. He knew how to line a forty-foot 
well with concrete sections, thus reducing a month’s labour, brick- 
laying, to a day’s job. One of his men had been followed down the 
well by the planks from the top. The victim? An “eater of 
boiled millet”. . . 

A Bongo, he had come from a village, several of whose members 
worked in the Tonj dried-meat factory. I went to this factory 
and there met Mohammed Yassin, a handsome Nuer, educated at 
Gordon College, Khartoum, and now wearing creased white shorts, 
a bush shirt, white stockings and a new sun helmet. He said 
he was making five tons of biltong a month ; cured hides went to 
Khartoum, where they sold wholesale for fifteen shillings each ; dried 
blood was in good demand in Uganda; bone ash went—I do not 
know where—and beef dripping in four-gallon petrol tins had been 
known to travel as far afield as fat-starved Britain. Mohammed 
Yassin’s ability to raise production in the straw-thatched rakubas, 
of his quaint factory was limited only by the unwillingness of Dinkas 
to part with their beloved cattle. And the Dinkas were the ones who 
spoke of the Bongos as “eaters of boiled millet.” That explained 
it. The tall Dinkas of the Upper Nile swamps—they stand head and 
shoulders over the Bongos—are mildly contemptuous of their neigh- 
bours, whose wealth is not counted in cattle, but derived from the 
cultivator’s hoe, from an aptitude for wood-carving and from humble 
jobs like going down wells, and on to their knees to dry out the blood 
of beasts which they, the aristocracy of “the Bog,” pass on to 
Government at five pounds a head. 

In the opinion of the Dinkas, the Bongos are just another of those 
meat-hungry tribes for whom the Government is starting biltong 
factories. Inhibited cannibals, forced when unable to find a shilling 
for a pound of dried meat, to fall back on boiled millet! More 
tolerantly viewed, the Bongos are the Celts of the jungle. Animists, 
they dwell less on material things and more on the whispered word 
and the secrets of nature. One of those secrets—never revealed by the 
Bongo stones—is why livestock should flourish in the Dinka kraals 
and not in Bongo country. 

The answer is the tsetse fly, which spreads trypanosomiasis 
among livestock and sleeping-sickness among men, a factor bearing 
strongly on the past recourse of the meat-hungry tribes of Central 
Africa to cannibalism. Dimidium, a new drug to immunise cattle 
from this fly-borne infection, is now giving promising results in 
trials held in the Southern Sudan and soon to be completed. If 
successfully applied, dimidium will bring wider changes to the 
domestic economy of Central Africa than merely to relieve the 
Bongos of Tonj of a surfeit of boiled millet. Dimidium may even 
strengthen the attachment of the Congo Bongos to the seat of their 
nostalgic leanings. 


SKETCH FOR TOLEDO—EL GRECO 


Red and grey Toledo leaping 
Out of harder rock, and high 
Stone and burning tower flinging 
Granite birds against the sky. 


Water, rack and iron maiden 
Whip is willing, flesh is weak 
From the island to the question 
Unforgiving came the Greek. 


Hands that sweated colour making 
Pattern of the Agony, 

Peter sleeping, Judas waking 

To a first Gethsemane. 


In the temple, arm upraising 
Whip that splits the face apart 
And the single unrelenting 

Eye that jumps inside the heart. 


Lours LAWLER. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


AVING spent the last week in the country, I have had the 

opportunity to watch the Olympic Games upon the television 
screen. I have found it an entrancing experience. It is not, I 
confess, that I take any deep or continuous interest in the Games 
themselves. I should be pleased, of course, to win the Decathlon, 
to be acclaimed the greatest athlete in the world, and to be accorded 
a Pindaric return to California. I should have felt flattered had I 
been chosen, in the place of Mr. John Mark, to carry the sacred 
torch upon its last lap to Wembley and to enter the arena with my 
antelope stride amid the plaudits of eighty thousand spectators. 
But I do not pretend to care very much whether or no Miss 
Svinhufvud of Finland throws her javelin with greater speed, 
accuracy and force than does Miss Skéid of Sweden. I admit 
indeed that my attitude towards the Olympic Games is somewhat 
negative. As one who has devoted much of his life to the cause of 
international conciliation, I regret that every few years or so much 
money and great powers of arrangement should be devoted to 
organising conflict ; and that many hundred young men and women 
should return to their homes under the belief that all umpires are 
corrupt and that all foreigners cheat. Much as I appreciate the 
symbolism of the sacred flame (kindled among the fallen marbles 
of Olympia by the blaze of the Morean sun and to the accompaniment 
of General Markos’ snipers), I cannot but regret the amount of 
fiammiferi, allumettes and matches which must have gone to keep 
the sacred flame alight. Much as I should have wished, had I been 
a Trojan warrior, to be good at javelins, I fail to see any utilitarian 
purpose in such prowess at the dawn of the atomic age. Nor do I 
quite understand what permanent merit can be acquired by the 
capacity to throw metal disks several yards away. 

* . * 

We were always assured, when we were at school, that one of 
the most commendable aspects of Greek athleticism was that the 
reward of victory was an immaterial reward; all that the victor 
obtained was a sprig of olive. That was an incorrect piece of 
information. An Olympian victor, as Cicero sneeringly remarked, 
received more rewards than a successful general. At Sparta he was 
accorded forever afterwards the post of honour in battle; not a 
guerdon which I should have cherished myself. At Athens he got 
§00 drachmae in cash and free meals for life in the Town Hall. 
Their praises were sung by the greatest poets of their age ; Pindar, 
Euripides and Simonides vied to do them honour; altars were 
erected to their memory; and their statues were immortalised, at 
the very zenith of their physical perfection, by Praxiteles and 
Pheidias. Nothing like that occurs today; there will be no statue 
of Miss Svinhufvud erected at Wembley ; Mr. John Mark will not, 
I fear, be fed for life by the Town Council of Cambridge. The 
Greeks, being sensitive and sensible people, were fully aware of the 
tragedy of the athlete’s career. For a year or two, as Pindar noted, 
life was “as sweet to them as honey” and they “flew upon the 
wings of their manhood”; yet thereafter they became but “a 
shadow in a dream” and all they could do was to train their 
children to follow after them and in their turn to win the olive 
crown. Being a less imaginative generation, we allow our athletes 
just to peter out into being old boys. A few photographs will be 
preserved in an album, but photographs have a mysterious way of 
getting out of date. I have in my possession a photograph of two 
French athletes, taken in 1866. It has an old-fashioned look ; this 
is not due to the clothes they are wearing, since they are wearing 
no clothes, apart from, two large leaves plucked from an adjoining 
vineyard. It is due to the inescapable fact that the photographs 
were taken in 1866. The Praxiteles effect is lost. 

* * * 7 

I understand that my own country (Great Britain) has not dis- 
tinguished itself in these Olympic Games. I am assured that to 
many people this is a cause of wounded pride; I have been told 
that the spectators who throng to the stadium at Wembley cannot 
conceal their sensitiveness upon this point, and applaud with undue 


emphasis any slight victory that we happen to gain. It is announced 
upon the loud-speaker that Miss Alice Mildmay, of Worthing, has 
qualified for the semi-finals of the croquet competition for women 
over forty ; a tornado of applause sweeps across the stadium ; eighty 
thousand spectators shout themselves hoarse, as if they had just 
heard the result of the Battle of Alamein. I confess that it seems 
curious to me that we, who for generations have enjoyed the pleasures 
and opportunities of compulsory games at school, should be so easily 
defeated by Brazilians and Cubans who, until but a few years ago, 
never took any exercise beyond a little gentle footing along the 
Avenida. All this (as I am assured by elderly ex-athletes who follow 
with wistful concentration these successive heats and contests) is due 
to the fact that we have been trained from boyhood not to think so 
much about winning, but to concentrate upon the game itself. They 
tell me that this is a noble attitude to adopt towards the Pentathlon. 
I do not pretend to be an expert on such subjects, but I confess that 
such an attitude seems to me not noble, but silly. If we desire to 
throw javelins, disks and weights to a greater distance than other 
people can throw them, then surely we should apply much industry 
to the task. It appears to me illogical to admire the amateur approach 
to these contests and at the same time to mind if one is defeated by 
professionals. I have no temptation at all to toss cabers, but if I did 
like tossing cabers, I should train myself to toss them fast and far. 
I should not revel in the lax approach to such contests and then feel 
humiliated if my approach were proved to be lax. 
* * * 


I have, I know, no right to express any opinion on such subjects, 
since the pleasure I have derived this week from watching the con- 
tests upon the screen was due less to an interest in the Olympic 
Games than to an interest in television. It seems incredible to 
me that I in Kent should become simultaneously aware that a 
Jamaican swimmer is at that very second handing his towel to his 
trainer, with a backward motion of the arm. I find it curious to 
watch the splash and dash of swimming-races and to hear that curious 
echo which is thrown up by water in an enclosed space. I do not 
blame the B.B.C. for not having so far discovered their own formula. 
I feel sorry for those who are obliged to go out to the Alexandra 
Palace and to expose themselves to the cameras and arc-lights which 
that operation entails. I feel even sorrier for the actors who are asked 
to perform in a play in which they are permitted no Lebensraum 
at all, but have to huddle together in the small space allotted to 
them like swallows upon a telegraph wire. But my deepest sympathy 
goes out to the announcers, male and female, who have to exude 
charm. There comes for them an acutely embarrassing moment when 
they have finished their announcement and have to pause for a few 
seconds before the cameras and the arc-lights turn elsewhere. It is 
fairly easy for the women, since the exudation of charm is part of 
their natural function. But for a man to stand in front of a camera, 
being viewed by distant thousands and just look nice, is an ordeal 
which should arouse the sympathy and the esteem of all right-minded 
people. I know what it means. I have done it once myself. 
Powdered and farded, I have stood in front of that camera feeling 
more like a zany than I had ever felt before. 


* * . * 


I venture to suggest to the B.B.C. that they should (at least for 
the male announcers in their television programme) abandon the 
human touch. It should not be difficult for them to have masks 
constructed on the analogy of the Attic Theatre which the male 
announcers could wear. There could be the mask of comedy, the 
mask of narration, the mask for obituary notices and the mask for 
reading the weather report. While the announcers change from 
one mask to another, the lights could be extinguished and slow music 
could be played. It is not style which the Alexandra Palace lacks: 
it is stylisation. We could then watch the women of Scandinavia 
and Latin America battling in the swimming bath together, without 
those gusts of shame which the wretched announcers inflict. 
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CONTEMPORARY 


THE THEATRE 


“Crime Passionnel” By Jean-Paul Sartre. Translated by Kitty Black. 


(Garrick.) a 


Tuts admirable play was transferred last weck from Hammersmith 
to the West End. Plays set, like this one, in “an imaginary Central 
European country” usually turn out either to have no pretensions 
at all to reality or else to be so stuffed with ideological partisanship 
that their characters are no more than topical pegs on which to hang 
the black and white half-truths of the pamphleteer. M. Sartre 
(whose translator, incidentally, has served him very well indeed) 
has created in Illithya neither a cardboard Ruritania nor a cockpit 
for doctrinaires ; yet he has made it such a real and exciting place that 
this play may well have life in it long after the political conditions 
which form its background have receded from men’s memories. 


In 1943 Illithya, a satellite State ranged reluctantly on the side of 
the Nazis, could see that the tide was turning. The Liberals who 
had compromised with the Germans, anxious to hedge, were seeking 
a clandestine alliance with Hoederer, the leader of the Communist 
underground ; Hoederer, a sincere man but too experienced not to 
be an opportunist, was prepared to come to an arrangement which, 
though it might seem cynical to the purists of his party, would in 
the end redound to the party’s advantage besides saving the country 
much unnecessary suffering. But Hoederer has in fact already been 
condemned to death by his own high command, and the assassin has 
been installed as his secretary. Hugo, the intellectual aristocrat 
turned revolutionary, is a complex, rather childish character, quick 
to discern the contempt in which his hornier-handed comrades hold 
him, anxious—although he has ceased to love her—to convince his 
pretty, hatd-boiled wife that he is a man of action. He sees in the 
killing of Hoederer an act of self-vindication, an end to self-doubt, 
a triumphant answer to his critics. 


But he finds, like Hamlet, too many and too cogent excuses for 
postponing the deed, and with every day’s delay his liking and 
respect for Hoederer increase. The lonely, rugged figure of the 
leader becomes increasingly attractive. Hugo’s wife falls under its 
spell and tries to seduce Hoederer. It is at this moment that Hugo, 
surprising them in each other’s arms, does, on a trivial impulse, 
the act to which his orders, his personal intentions and his political 
beliefs had failed to nerve him. In a prologue and an epilogue, we 
see him, two years later, disentangle the after-effects of an assassina- 
tion which was virtually an accident before he too is shot down by 
his comrades as an act of political expediency. 


How pleasant it is to watch situations whose outcome you cannot 
predict with any pretence of confidence, to listen to dialogue full 
of twists and surprises which seem logical after, rather than inevi- 
table before, the lines have been uttered! This brilliant, rather 
cynical melodrama, produced with much skill and assurance by Mr. 
Peter Glenville, is acted very well indeed. Mr. Basil Sydney’s 
ursine, likeable Hoederer is wholly compelling and Mr. Michael 
Gough, whose acting has a quality reminiscent of Stephen Haggard’s, 
gives a brilliant study of the irresolute assassin. Miss Joyce Redman 
is excellent as his detached, humorous, faintly sluttish wife and Mr. 
Ernest Clarke makes an effective intervention as a Balkan princeling 
who understands the value of pistonnage in politics. 


PETER FLEMING. 


THE CINEMA 


“Le Silence est d’Or.” (Rialto.) —— “The Road to Heaven.” 
(Academy.)——“* Killer McCoy.” (Empire.) 


THE new Maurice Chevalier-René Clair film is a disappointment, 
but not one that it is impossible to bear. Unfortunately the two 
component parts, one slapstick comedy and the other “ amour” do 
not adhere sufficiently together to make a whole, and it is undeniable 
that the least sentimental half, enriched as it is with scenes of film 
producing in 1906, is so much the better of the two that one can 
barely curb one’s impatience when M. Clair commands one to pay 
attention to M. Chevalier’s love affair. M. Chevalier himself, 
Wearing at times a rimless pince-nez and a hard white collar, seems 
to have had age thrust upon him rather than to have attained it 
naturally, and appears to be holding himself in like some jinn 
in a bottle vainly waiting for his director to remove the cork. 
Even so, he cannot altogether subdue his normal ebullience, and 
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though he wears a grey homburg set square on his head the shadow 
of the tilted boater is still, thank heavens, there. 

The sequences concerned with early film production are, frankly, 
adorable. M. Clair has selected, as only he knows how to select, 
a gang of scene shifters whose cynicism is only matched by their 
tolerance. Constantly buried beneath falling backcloths and col- 
lapsing “ flats,” they continue to play cards with imperturbable calm, 
and the missionary zeal with which they try to protect from pollution 
Mile. Marcelle Darrien’s virgin inriocence, the preservation of which 
is so important to M. Chevalier’s happiness, is as charming a bit 
of nonsense as you could wish for. Mlle. Darrien is attractive, with 
a voice as sad as a bereaved tourterelle’s, but inasmuch as she 
leads us away for long minutes from our absurd film studio she can 
but be applauded with reservations. 


* 7 * * 


The Road to Heaven is a Swedish film of exceptional quality. 
Its direction and its photography are far above the average and its 
mysticism of such simplicity it cannot fail to touch the heart. The 
story, set in the eighteenth century, tells how a young peasant, Mr. 
Rune Lindstrom, whose fiancée, Miss Eiver Landstrom, is falsely 
accused of being a witch, realises that there is no justice in the 
world and goes forth to seek out God to demand justice from Him. 
In common with Bunyan’s Pilgrim he encounters many tribulations 
on his progress upwards, and also a variety of Biblical characters 
as he, in his naive peasant’s mind, has always visualised them. Elias 
sits in a farm cart chariot ; the prophets Jonas, Jeremiah and Joshua 
look like three benevolent polar bears in farmers’ clothes ; the Virgin 
Mary, who brings him final redemption, wears warm woolly mittens, 
and Solomon a resplendent hussar’s uniform with great golden 
epaulets. God is depicted as a kindly old gentleman in a black 
frockcoat, a top hat and wearing spectacles. 

This film has been conceived with great reverence, the glimpses 
of the Swedish countryside in springtime and under snow are beauti- 
ful, the acting is sincere and some of the sequences, particularly those 
in Hell, are brilliantly directed. The director, by the way, is Mr. 
Alf Sjoberg, who made Frenzy, and the only fault I have to find 
with him is that like so many creative artists he does not know when 
to stop. He continues to pour long after the receptacle is full. 


o * . + 


In Killer McCoy Mr. Mickey Rooney gives the best performance 
of his career. As a tough newspaper boy who becomes a boxer and 
enters that consistently corrupt world in the existence of which 
Hollywood is so determined we should believe, he proves that in 
addition to being a rubber ball he is also an actor. Never one of 
my favourite film stars, I can yet detect no flaw in his performance. 
He is first rate. So is Mr. James Dunn as his drunken father. The 
film itself is less good, but though it runs on lines as orthodox as 
a tram’s, the journey is without bumps and at a reasonable speed. 


VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


BEETHOVEN still seems to be the most popular composer with the 
Prom. audiences, though Bach and Mozart run him close. In 
a way this seems to me an excellent sign and it says a great deal 
for popular taste. What is disquieting is the virtually unnoticed 
disappearance from popular favour of any even vaguely contemporary 
composer, such as Wagner could claim to be at least up to the last 
war. Nothing has really taken the place of Wagner nights: the 
enthusiasm they used to excite is probably now spread over Beet- 
hoven (those who have graduated upwards) and Tchaikovsky (those 
who have taken the line of least resistance). Inasmuch as the taste 
for Wagner’s music was genuinely musical it has been replaced, 
that is to say, by a purer and more educated musical taste ; and 
inasmuch as it was a form of sensationalism it has sought—as all 
sensationalism must—and’ found a new stimulus. Or perhaps in 
some cases the Wagner enthusiasts of 15 or 20 years ago ne longer 
go to the Proms but have transferred their interests to contemporary 
music. Whatever the explanation, it is a sad reflection that all the 
most popular (as well as perhaps the best) orchestral music was 
written before 1827. It would certainly surprise the great orchestral 
masters of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries to find 
that their enormous extension of the orchestral palette has really 
had very little effect on popular taste. Audiences enjoy the fine 
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feathers of Berlioz, Rimsky-Korsakov and Richard Strauss, but they 
seem to keep a remarkably clear distinction in their minds between 
fine feathers and fine birds. 


This last week has been chiefly notable fo- another performance 
of Vaughan Williams’s latest symphony, which I found on the whole 
more impressive at a second hearing than at a first. I am still 
puzzled by the third movement, which seems to me out of character 
and deliberately, almost viciously, coarse. My puzzlement is purely 
musical—the third movement simply belongs stylistically to a 
different world from the rest of the work as I understand it. I 
am unable to share the feelings of those who attach great philo- 
sophical importance to this symphony, or indeed to any music. 
Philosophy and music may be two parallel approaches to the same 
ultimate truth but I cannot understand how a symphony can be 
important philosophically any more than a Plato dialogue can be 
important musically. In fact, the two approaches may be parallel 
but, like all parallel lines, they never meet. This is in no sense 
to disparage Vaughan Williams, for I should say precisely the same 
of the late quartets of Beethoven, which are more credited with 
philosophical import than any other music. 

Whether the ballet Five Gifts can be said to have a philosophical 
import I am not sure. The fable of the young man who is offered 
the good things of the world, chooses them all in succession and is 
refused death, is apparently to be found in Mark Twain. It did 
not make an inspiring ballet and Dohnanyi’s Variations on a Nursery 
Theme made the denouement ludicrous. The Young Man is faced 
with old age, represented by grey draperies and a mask, while the 
nursery theme returning unadorned in the orchestra gave a sugges- 
tion of second childhood which was quite out of keeping with what 
was happening on the stage. A Pas de Trois Classique, danced by 
Rosella Hightower, Marjorie Tallchief and Eglevsky gave the best 
idea of the company’s talents, which seem to me remarkable in the 
technical, acrobatic, high-class-revue style but poor in poetic expres- 
siveness and emotional range. 

MartTIN Cooper. 


WINTER RAIN 


We are disposed, this undemanding lane, 

These uncontending fields and trees and I, 

In one drenched gloom with the down-gathered sky, 
All wide awake but in a tranquil vein. 

Only the fluctuan: crackling of faint rain 

Or the odd bird-note sounds as I go by 

Thinking of things before and when I die: 

I have no need to conquer or complain. 


Summer’s delirium and Spring’s young dream 
Died in the Autumn and a frost-time passed 
This Winter but we stilled ones soak and stream 
In our today, in this cold overcast 
But dimly comfortable spell: we seem 
Removed from change and can be calm at last. 
ALBERT BROWN. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


How vain it is to generalise about England with its infinite varieties! 
While Kent laments the paucity of birds and butterflies, Hertfordshire 
boasts of the exceptional number of young birds if not of butterflies, 
One reason for this contrast seems to me to emerge. It has been in 
general a good season for birds, but beyond all question the birds and 
beasts of prey also have flourished, chiefly because of the reduction of 
keepers. Where small birds are few the marauders are many, chiefty 
jays, magpies and carrion crows. Keepers as a class have often been 
roundly abused both by humanitarians and less often by naturalists ; 
but whatever their sins, whatever the dislike of their “larders,” which 
are always an unlovely spectacle, there is, I think, no doubt at all that 
we owe the multitude of our small birds very largely to their continuoys 
war against the birds of prey. It is astonishing how many nests one 
bird may destroy. In one garden, some years ago, every single known 
nest was ravaged by a shrike which would fly down to the garden from 
its proper haunt at 6 o’clock every evening and begin its hunting. Where 
jays (which have very large families) are in excess, virtually every nest 
within their compass may be destroyed, and the young run as great a 
risk after they have left the nest as before. 


A Happy Alliance 


A peculiarly happy association exists between the National Trust and 
naturalists in general ; and this is particularly well illustrated in regard 
to the Council for the Promotion of Field Studies. All the three centres 
at Malham in Yorkshire, at Juniper Hall and at Flatford Mill on the borders 
of Essex and Suffolk, are National Trust properties for which this most 
excellent use has been found. What a summary of the best of natural 
history, and what an illustration of the variety of Britain would be given 
to a student who should spend a recreational week or two at each of 
the four centres. Of these the newest and most original is Dale Fort 
on Milford Harbour with its access to the incomparable Skokholm 
Island. Islands seem to be coming into their own. Even Thorney Island, 
a little old disused fort at the mouth of Milford Harbour, is now a place 
of entertainment and recreation. In regard to books about to be produced 
by the Council these are to be published, not by Cambridge, as I wrote, 
but by Methuen and Co. 


Holidays in the Harvest Fields 


There could be no more cheery holiday trip than a walk among English 
harvest fields this August. Do wealth and beauty so ¢oalesce anywhere 
else? During an evening stroll I -happened to see all the three grain 
crops and earlier had passed the fourth, and rarest, a really magnificent 
crop of rye growing on a famous common which the Agricultural Com- 
mittee had ploughed up for potatoes. The first field was of oats already 
in shock, as the English say, or in stook, as North Britain prefers ; but 
the Scottish farmer in question used a word new to me, “cole,” pro- 
nounced “cool.” Every shock had its long axis running East and West. 
His experience had proved that the grain dried more quickly and perhaps 
more evenly if it thus was warmed by the sun on each side. Some 
gardeners so orientate their rows of peas for a like reason. A path 
scarcely a foot wide through the midst of a wheat field revealed a real 
field of a cloth of gold ; and the ears were scarcely below eye level of 
a tall observer. A field of barley that succeeded looked almost paltry 
beside the wheat, which is probably the crop of crops, but that too was 
above the average, though it will need continuous sun to pass the brewer's 
test. He is the one buyer who has an apparatus for taking sections of 
the grain before venturing on a purchase. A week or two of sun would 
mint gold. 


In the Garden 


Garden catalogues arrive almost daily, many of them from smaller 
growers who have started of recent years. They are well worded and 
illustrated, but singularly unvaried. I happened to wish to buy some 
lily bulbs, especially Martagon, Tiger and Orange Lily. In none of the 
catalogues were any of these offered ; and all of them concentrated on 
Lilium Candidum, the Madonna Lily. Let no one belittle this favourite 
of the cottage garden, but there are others as hardy and beautiful and 
less liable to leaf disease, say, Regale and Awuratum. It has been 
argued that the one native English lily, with special reference to a wood 
in Surrey, is the Martagon, but I fear that it is odds that any wild lily 
would vanish. The temptation to transfer it to the garden would be too 
great ; and indeed flowers, not least ferns, need stricter preservation than 
bird# Their purloiners are much more numerous. 

W. Beach THOMAS. 
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LETTERS TO 


CONSCRIPT SERVICE 


Sir,—Field-Marshal Lord Montgomery is reported as having said at 
Bulford, “ For some reason which is unknown to me, the response by the 
manhood of England to join the Territorial Army is not good.” 
Towards the end of May he made a striking pronouncement about the 
training of the young men of the nation called up for “ Colour Service.” 
He was rightly emphatic that their training must be interesting, that it 
was more important to retain their interest than to ensure that a regular 
syllabus of training should be slavishly followed. The recent corre- 
spondence in your columns on “Conscript Service” should help the 
Field-Marshal to find the reason he seeks and should at the same time 
tell him that his grandly imaginative vision of what might and should 
be bears little or no relation to what is. 

Many of those who keep in touch with the schoolboy-turned-soldier 
are only too frequently saddened to find there is neither interest 
nor apparently any regular syllabus of training in the Army today. At 
a time when the nation is crying out for constructive effort and can ill 
afford a year or more of conscript service it is chastening to think that 
the soldier’s twelve or eighteen months’ work could easily and profitably 
be condensed, as your correspondents have maintained, into three months’ 
intensive training. Keen and intelligent boys of nineteen, who have gone 
successfully through the J.T.C., coming back to their schools, tell of 
wasted time, of prolonged boredom, of getting their fill for a lifetime 
of what goes by the name of soldiering. 

Within the last few weeks one such, scholarly, sensitive and sturdy, who 
had awaited the call-up eagerly, told me that in six months he had not 
done one day’s real soldiering, that the first interesting job he had had 
was helping a groundsman to lay down a tennis court for the Command- 
ing Officer; another such spoke of endlessly monotonous fatigues, of 
which taking cloak-room and regimental cinema tickets was a fair sample. 
For great numbers of them Jit is one long “loaf,” punctuated by over- 
much leave, until their day of “ release.” I speak, not of the more for- 
tunate ones chosen for training as officers or N.C.O.s, nor of the regular- 
commission cadets, but of the non-specialist common soldier. Little 
wonder that the Feild-Marshal finds, as everyone already knew, that 
the Territorial Army recruiting figures are shatteringly lamentable. 

The moral and spiritual effect on the youth of the nation of a year’s 
boredom at a time of their lives when all their faculties should be 
stretched to the full hardly bears thinking of. I can speak less surely 
of the other services, but I learn with fair certainty that the same state 
of affairs prevails both in the Navy and in the Air Force. It is being 
said that once the powers that be realised that they were going to have 
men for only a year instead of the promised eighteen months, they threw 
in their hands, decided that it was not worth trying to do anything with 
them and were no longer interested in their conscripts. If this is really 
30, let us, in the name of sanity, abandon the present sorry practice and 
cut down the time of training to three intensive months. I am all in 
favour of twelve months’ hard, but this twelve months’ soft is little 
short of a disaster—Yours faithfully, Georce A. RIDING. 

Aldenham School, Elstree, Herts. 


THE ARAB REFUGEES 


Sir,—“ Middle East Observer” is right in calling attention to the unfor- 
tunate plight of the Arab refugees from Palestine, but wrong in attribut- 
ing it to Jewish “military and political action.” As a Middle East 
observer, he must surely know that the course of events was quite 
different. The fighting in Palestine was begun by the incursion of 
thousands of armed Arab guerrillas from the neighbouring countries only 
a few weeks after the United Nations’ decision. By March there were 
already about 6,000 armed Arabs in the district of Nablus, part of them 
under the leadership of Fawzi el-Kawukji, who was in Germany with 
the ex-Mufti during the war as allies of Hitler. The Jews did not begin 
any military action until after the organised invasion by the armies of the 
Arab States, which started immediately after the termination of the 
British Mandate. But for that invasion there would probably have been 
very little fighting, and perhaps hardly any in the area allotted to the 
Jewish State, as the Palestinian Arabs have shown all along that they 
had no liking for war. In so far as their mass flight was not voluntary, 
prompted by the desire to find safety elsewhere, it was due to the sug- 
gestion of the Arab commanders who made them believe that the fight- 
ing would soon be over and they would be able to return without diffi- 
culty. The misfortunes of the Palestinian Arabs were thus brought upon 
them by the unjustified aggression against the Jews by the Arab States, 
and it is these States that should be primarily responsible for alleviating 
the lot of the victims of their unattainable ambition. 

The Jews always declared that they desired the fraternal co-operation 
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of the Arabs in the building of their State, and took no military or 
political action against civilians. Indeed, those Arabs who remained 
have nothing to complain of, not even those of military age who have 
been interned, and who are looked after by the Jewish authorities much 
better than the refugees are in the neighbouring States. There are Arab 
members of the Haifa Municipal Council working in friendly associa- 
tion with their Jewish colleagues, and Arab dockers and stevedores are 
working harmoniously with their Jewish comrades—and at the same 
rates—in the port of Jaffa. 

In view of the apparent inability of the Arab States. to solve the 
refugee problem satisfactorily unaided, it is certainly necessary for the 
United Nations to take immediate action. Your correspondent admits 
that the refusal of the Provisional Government of Israel to permit the 
return of the refugees is “understandable enough,” and points out the 
danger threatening the Jewish communities in the Middle East. These 
communities have been subjected to systematic persecution, including 
pogroms, for months past, and there cannot be the least doubt that the 
Israelite Government, which is fully acquainted with the facts, will do 
its utmost to achieve a peace settlement which will have regard not only 
to the plight of the Arab refugees but also to the future safety and welfare 
of the Jews in the Arab States. But, meanwhile, the United Nations 
should certainly act without delay.—Yours faithfully, ISRAEL COHEN. 

20 Pattison Road, N.W.2. 


Sir,—Your correspondent, “ Middle East Observer,” highlights one of 
the most unfair aspects of the Palestine problem—the driving away of 
Arabs from their own land. A friend of mine, recently returned from 
this area, confirms everything that your correspondent writes. He 
points out that the Jewish Agency has steadfastly refused to allow 
any Arab to work on Jewish land, thus depriving the refugees of any 
chance to earn a living. One thing that impressed my friend very 
forcibly was the utter ruthlessness displayed by the Israeli authorities 
towards the Arab minorities. One Jewish Agency spokesman just tapped 
his revolver when my acquaintance asked him how the Israeli State would 
deal with any Arab pockets of population should the Zionists obtain the 
upper hand in the dispute. Asked if he did not consider the massacre of 
Arab women and children at Deir Yassin a shameful episode, this 
spokesman only laughed and said that such things were the price that 
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the Arabs must pay for obstructing the new Zion in the “fulfilment of 
its ordained destiny.” 

That fear of massacre is very prevalent amidst the Arab villagers, 
my friend tells me, can be seen from the way in which they run im terror 
from any strange party approaching their villages. In company with 
several other Britons, my informant drove up to a village and the result 
was a frantic flight of all the inhabitants. When finally reassured, they 
explained that they had mistaken the party for a Zionist raiding party. 
A village only a few miles away, they said, had lately been burned to the 
ground with loss of many lives. Although it is hard to form a clear 
picture of the position in Palestine from the conflicting newspaper reports 
appearing in the world’s Press, one cannot help noticing how almost 
every person who has had the opportunity of visiting the Middle East and 
of judging first-hand for himself seems to support the Arab case.— 
Yours faithfully, W. J. Harris. 

24 Croydon Road, Reigate, Surrey. 


THE NEW INDIA 


Smm,—The Spectator of June 4th has only just reached me, but I hope 
ijt is not too late to refute the misstatement contained in the last 
paragraph of the letter from Mr. Godfrey Barrass- on the subject of 
Hyderabad, namely “. . . as in most parts of the sub-continent except 
Hyderabad, anarchy and chaos born of the British withdrawal still 
continue...” Whatever may be the circumstances of Hyderabad, there 
is neither chaos nor anarchy in the U.P. or the other Provinces of the 
Indian Union. I have been in charge of a district of the U.P. for the 
last six months and we have had a perfectly peaceful and normal time. 
Crime was heavy during the last few months of 1947; there was less 
respect for authority and much communal tension. But during the 
first six months of 1948 crime has been light and relations between the 
communities good, particularly after the death of Mahatma Gandhi. 
Unhappily fanaticism on both sides renewed by the Hyderabad dispute 
is again bringing the lives and property of Muslims into jeopardy. 

To assert that the British withdrawal has already given rise to anarchy 
and chaos “in parts of the sub-continent ...” is to asperse unjustly the 
work of our predecessors who have laid the foundations of administration 
and of my Indian colleagues who are devotedly continuing to work in 
the same tradition and upon the same foundations. We handed over a 
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going concern and. that concern would: have been indeed a sham had it 
broken down so soon. Great stresses have been survived and 
overcome, the future holds many unpleasant possibilities as we all know 
but I assure you, Sir, that the machine grinds on much as it did before. 
To the ordinary citizen frontiers are a nuisarice and politics based y 
religion a horrible danger. It is just the “ balkanisation” of India that 
must lead to anarchy and chaos. Nehru and his Government are trying 
to keep religion out of politics because they know their own countrymen 
and the horrible things that can be done in the name of religion. If they 
do not succeed, then indeed will Mr. Barrass’s words be justified — 
Yours, &c., P. W. Rapice, 
c/o The Post Master, Naini Tal. 


HANG OR ANTI-HANG 


Sir,—Surely Mr. Wilson Harris in his article under this heading mistakes 
the real reason why so many support the Lords rather than the Commons 
on this question. He_states that the case for hanging rests on the single 
contention that the fear of the gallows is the only effective deterrent, but 
is this true? One finds, in conversation with all classes of people, that 
their attitude is that a man or woman who commits a cold-blooded 
murder deserves to die. They are not wedded to any particular method 
of extinction ; they recognise there are degrees of murder which should 
receive, as they do, clemency, but this still leaves a number of cases 
which call for the extreme penalty, not as a deterrent, but as an act 
of justice. 

The dreadful casualty list of road deaths is, as Mr. Harris himself 
suggests, beside the point. The problem:of making our roads safer can, 
and must be, dealt with ; but to seek to compare such accidental death, 
or even culpable negligence amounting to manslaughter, with a person 
who, perhaps in revolting circumstances, kills another, on the ground that 
the victims in each case are equally dead, appears to be begging the 
question.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, S. P. Mouton. 

The Hamlet House, Honiton. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Str,—Everyone will welcome any productive idea for British industry that 
may come from the Anglo-American Advisory Council. It should be 
recognised, however, that the greatest problems to be overcome in 
increasing our industrial productivity are not only technical, but also 
psychological. For instance, the advance of mechanisation in the mines 
has not been accompanied by an adequate increase in the output of coal 
per manshift at the coal face. It is plain that the machinery is not being 
used to the best advantage. Before the war the miners resisted the intro- 
duction of more machinery into the mines because of their fear that it 
might cause unemployment. May it not be that we are faced with a 
psychological “ hang-over” in their present attitude to mechanisation ? 
When the Act for re-equipping the cotton-spinning industry was debated 
in the House of Commons, it was pointed out that the full use of modem 
and very expensive machinery would require a substantial change in the 
daily habits of the workers. It should be realised that a higher propor- 
tion of elderly men and women are working in industry than before the 
war, and older workers naturally find it more difficult to adjust their 
working habits to new machines. 

Many American industries have for some years been highly mecha- 
nised, and at one time they must have been faced with a similar problem. 
What was their solution? The Anglo-American Advisory Council can 
be of great assistance to British industry, but every care should be taken 
to ensure that its functions and aims are fully explained to the wage- 
earners, and that the idea now being propagated by the Communist 
Party, that it means American experts standing over British workers 
with stop-watches, should be refuted.—Yours, &c., 

R. R. Hoare 
(Director, The Economic League). 
Millbank House, 2 Great Peter Street, S.W.1. 


FIRST TO THE POLE 


Sm,—In reviewing a book about Peary’s servant and friend, Matthew 
Henson, Mr. L. P. Kirwan says: “ Peary’s enemies were quick to point 
out that on the last and crucial stage of the journey (to the Pole), Peary 
had left his white colleagues behind, retaining only a faithful negro and 
four inarticulate Eskimos as witnesses of his success.” Mr. Kirwan is 
not quick to point out that the last stage of the journey was a very short 
one, and that Peary and Henson had ample time to cover the distance 
during the period of their absence from the main party. Why should they 
sit hidden instead of taking what was, for them, a short walk? Peary’s 
“ colleagues ” were under his command. Henson was not only a servant 
but a friend whom Peary wished to honour and reward. He was also 
the strongest man in the party. If the final party was going to be 4 
twosome, Henson was the obvious choice. 
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Mr. Kirwan says: “There is a good.deal of evidence to suggest that 
Dr. Cook’s claims were by no means as false as they were made out to 
be.” But while nobody has ever shown a single lie of Peary’s, many men 
have discovered that Cook (like Josh Billings’ auctioneer) “ would never 
tell a lie unless it was absolutely convenient.” When Mr. Kirwan says 
“by no means as false,” does he mean that Cook’s claim to have reached 
the Pole was slightly false or rather true? It was completely untrue that 
Cook reached the top of Mt. McKinley or got anywhere near the top. 
His photograph of the peak was a picture of the top of a small shoulder, 
as everyone in Fairbanks knew. It was completely true that Cook was 
sent to prison for fraud, in connection with a business deal. 

In 1910 my father talked to a telegraph operator in Newfoundland or 
Labrador. This man still had vivid memories of a long dispatch handed 
to him by Cook. He at first refused to transmit it, thinking it a bad 
practical joke that would get both him and Cook into serious trouble. It 
was full of contradictions and impossibilities, and obviously a joke. But 
Cook was dead serious—on the surface at least, and on behalf of the 
readers of the message. He may even have believed his own stories by 
the time he had written them. Many such travellers do. 

To lump Peary and Cook together seems to me an injustice. Their 
characters and their narratives and their known accomplishments and 
gifts and training’and motives were all as different as could be.— Yours 
faithfully, Davip Brock. 

3050 Proctor Avenue, Hollyburn, B.C., Canada. 


RELIEF IN GERMANY 


Sir—I have read in The Spectator of July 16th the somewhat harsh 
remarks of Mrs. Ethel K. Davies concerning correspondents from 
Germany. Personally I feel that no pathetic letters should be written to 
unknown people abroad imploring their help, but to take it for granted, 
as Mrs. Davies seems to do, “ that it is almost certain that the numerous 
parcels sent in reply to these appeals find their way to the black market 
and that the letters are not genuine” would, I am afraid, show a con- 
siderable lack of knowledge of conditions prevailing in this country even 
three years after the war. 

Things are far from normal in Germany and though it cannot be denied 
that food conditions have slightly improved in the bizonal area in the 
last few months, there are still many scarcities, and the housewives’ lot 
is not a bright one. There is the additional problem of millions of 
evacuees from the East, of whom hundreds of thousands are living in 
real misery. These people are now living to a great extent on charity, 
a charity which of necessity can only be precarious. If such people, often 
driven to despair, take to writing pathetic letters abroad, one should not 
think too harshly of them. I am the last to deny that sometimes demands 
for charity are made under false pretences, but to conclude that we are 
dealing with an organised racket is far-fetched. There is always the danger 
that charity may attract parasites, but to stop it for that reason would not 
be the right method. Moreover, as already mentioned by you, there is a way 
to ensure that such charity is not misplaced, by allowing relief organisa- 
tions to make the distribution—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Wenkenstrasse 47/11, Bad Salzufien, Germany. 


THE ROYAL 


Sir,—One important omission from the Royal Agricultural Show escaped 
the notice of Mr. Walston and was not mentioned by Mr. Hobson. No 
poultry were shown. This was exceedingly unfortunate, for three reasons. 
The brilliantly successful accredited breeding scheme is growing every 
year ; the new progeny-testing method of breeding is now being intro- 
duced by the Ministry, and needs all the publicity it can get; and it is 
highly desirable that every farmer should keep some poultry and keep 
them well—not all anyhow, as so many farmers do. Poultry on a general 
farm live and lay on scraps and seconds which are otherwise wasted, 
and folded poultry are much better for fertility and much more profitable 
than most general farmers realize, especially if the folds are moved round 
the farm in rotation 

I am certain the Ministry would have staged a most useful demonstra- 
tion—all that they did stage was really magnificent—but they could hardly 
do this whén not one cackle was audible in the Show.—Yours faithfully, 

Duffus, Elgin, Morayshire. H. W. HecksTaLi-SMItTH. 


RAT CONTROL 


Sir,—Strix considers that “ you have no further worries” once the Pest 
Officer’s team is on the rat-killing job. There are, however, two sides to 
all questions, and twenty to most. You certainly have “ further worries ” 
if you live in one of a row of cottages whose gardens are separated by a 
hedge from a field, and poison is laid along that hedge—and you keep 
dogs, cats, poultry, or have small children at the toddling putting-every- 
thingsin-the-mouth stage. Personally I should be almost frantic with 
worry in such a situation. Also, there is the smal] matter, usually ignored, 
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that a rat is an animal. before it is—shall we-say, a Tory ? Rat poisens 

on the market are vilely ruel.. In my opinion they should. have been 

made illegal long since for that reason only. I certainly am amazed that 

a Pest Officer’s team may use them near houses. Why isn’t Cymag used ? 

Too much trouble ?—Yours faithfully, FRANCES BELLERBY. 
Upton Cross, Cornwall. 


MORE AID FOR SENOR M. 


Sir,—I am interested in Dr, C. K. Allen’s article On Pitching It Strong, 
as I received an identical letter from Sefior M. dated from Mexico City 
on April 15th last. Like Dr. Allen, I have wondered about my friend 
who has spoken of me to Sefior M. in such high terms. Is he a grand- 
son of the man who wrote about a similar misfortune over 60 years age, 
dating the letter he addressed to a schoolfellow of mine from Spain? Or 
is it that his leg is being pulled by the editor of a well-known book of 
reference ? Surely, Sefor M. ought to have realised that it would be 
very troublesome for me at my age (for I am nearly 16 years older than 
Dr. Allen) to undertake the journey to Mexico City and take part in 
Senor M.’s “ process.”—Yours faithfully, A. ABBOTT. 
Woodburnes, Sampford Brett, Williton, Taunton. 


THE HIGHER READERSHIP 
Sir,—Strix, in your issue of July 30th, comments on the Press advertising 
of the British Electricity Authority. Incidentally, the Central Electricity 
Board to which he refers ceased to function on April Ist, 1948. The 
continuity strip—the method in which B.E.A. advertisements are pre- 
sented—is known to get higher readership than most other forms of 
presentation in every known publication. This has been proved by 
readership research. To get their advertisements noted and read is one 
of the first tasks that advertisers—whether private enterprisers or public 
corporations—are faced with. In any case, unread advertisements are 
a waste of money, however dignified and pleasing their form may be to 
what is inevitably a small portion of the population—Yours, &c., 
STANHOPE SHELTON 
° (Director, Mather and Crowther, Ltd.). 
Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, W.C. 2. 


WILLIAM TEMPLE AND THE W.E.A. 


Sir,—In his review of Dr. Iremonger’s Life and Letters of William 
Temple, John Christié suggests that the W.E.A. was perhaps of all 
his “causes” the one nearest to his heart. This was indeed so, but it 
may not be known generally that he was its active President for sixteen 
years, during which the extension of the Association’s activities was 
considerable. 

The part that Dr. Temple played in this expansion, and the affection 
in which he was held, has prompted the inauguration of the “ Temple 
Fund,” which is to be used to dedicate the new Headquarters of the 
Association as a memorial. Plans are nearing completion, but the tribute 
must be fitting to the man. May I, therefore, ask for the hospitality of 
your columns to suggest that all readers to whom the extension of facilities 
for, and the implementation of, adult education is a necessity of our age 
should send a donation to the Treasurer, The Temple Fund, The W.E.A., 
38a St. George’s Drive, London, S.W.1.—Yours, &c., ERNEST GREEN 

(General Secretary, W.E.A.). 
38a St. George’s Drive, Victoria, §.W.1. 


BANKS AND THE PUBLIC 


Smr,—Mr. Frank Ward’s letter in your issue of August 6th apparently 
insists that the service a bank renders to its customers is confined to the 
period of the day when the bank is open to the public. The fact, of 
course, is that much of the routine work of the day is undertaken after 
the doors are closed. Figures are balanced, cheque books are despatched, 
ledgers are written up, statements are prepared, correspondence is dealt 
with, standing orders are attended to and many other matters which must 
be dealt with before the work of the day is done.—Yours faithfully, 

ARTHUR V. BARBER. 

Banking Information Service, 3 Lombard Street, E.C.3. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Inside Americans 


The Americans. A Study in National Character. By Geoffrey Gorer. 
(Cresset Press. 10s. 6d.) 
Mr. GEOFFREY GORER’S special qualifications for writing a book 
about the people of the United States are more than seven years’ 
direct experience of them, a training in anthropology, and some 
practice in writing—witnessed by six previous books, of which 
Africa Dances is probably the best known. This is an equipment 
superior to that of most “authorities,” in these days when anyone 
who has visited America or worked with Americans is readily recog- 
nised as an authority. Consequently his book stands a chance of 
being popular even before it is widely read. Indeed, it has been 
chosen by the Book Society, and it may be said without any attempt 
to repeat the civil leer with which it is now fashionable to greet 
such a choice, that it thoroughly deserved it. A lot of people who 
do not know very much about the Americans will learn a great 
deal from Mr. Gorer without undue effort. The market is favourable. 
It is now recognised that it is more necessary than ever before that 
we should understand what Americans are like. And Mr. Gorer 
makes a healthy use of this rather anxious curiosity by pointing out 
at the beginning that Americans are mainly like themselves. 
“The English become disapproving, contemptuous or angry 
because the Americans do not act or think or talk as the English 
would do in their place; the Americans become disapproving, 
contemptuous or angry because the English do not act or think 
or talk as the Americans would do in their place.” 

That is a good beginning because it recognises that friendly under- 
standing between English and Americans is not automatic, and 
because it has no truck with the various schools of thought (the 
Communist school is by no means the only one) in which it is 
apparently assumed that there is some merit in the careful cultiva- 
tion of misunderstanding. There is similar good sense to be found 
throughout the book. Thus those devotees who follow each week 
in The New Yorker the variations played by Helen Hokinson on 
the theme of the innocent enthusiasms of the American matron will 
be shocked at the sudden truth of Mr. Gorer’s remark that, in a 
society where politics, business and the law all teeter continuously 
on the edge of sheer crime, these ladies are a bulwark against chaos. 
Indeed, he stirs up a really frightening speculation concerning a 
society in which most drinking is hard drinking and where unbridled 
alcoholism is a growing menace. For just how stable can that 
society be said to be, when so much depends on the minor miracle 
that its mothers never seem to have acquired a taste for gin? Again, 
Mr. Gorer is able to score some useful points by working on the 
deep curiosity felt among non-Americans about the phenomenon 
known as “dating ”"—a curiosity which is almost invariably accom- 
panied by equally deep disapproval among non-Americans who 
have no hope of participating in such practices. He shows how the 
general American approval for an activity which looks to us rather 
like promiscuity is closely bound up with a spirit of competition and 
a wish to protect the joys of the Best Years of Our Lives. And 
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again we wonder what would happen if this frail dam of spirit and 
wish were to give way. 

But once such misgivings suggest themselves—and they suggest 
themselves quite inevitably as a result of Mr. Gorer’s probing. for 
the causes of American social behaviour—it becomes permissible to 
wonder whether he has really succeeded in his main object of pro- 
moting “mutual understanding and fruitful collaboration of the 
English and American peoples and governments.” His early general- 
isation that we become disapproving, contemptuous or angry because 
Americans do not behave as we would in similar circumstances, 
always appears unsafe at the same time as it is intriguing. But as 
the book goes on it becomes doubtful whether either the reader or 
Mr. Gorer can sustain it. In the first place, although he is never 
angry and seldom disapproving, the tone of his writing frequently 
comes near to the contemptuous. And the mental attitude of many 
of his readers, particularly those who have little direct knowledge 
of Americans, is liable to show similar tendencies. The professional 
objectivity of the anthropologist certainly imposes no real barrier 
to quick emotional response in this case. The crude appeal of Mr. 
Gorer’s writing (for his style is not subtle, his grammar is often 
peculiar, and even some faults of spelling have found their way into 
print) is much more important than his sporadic use of scientific 
phraseology, which seems mostly to have been employed to lend 
an air of anthropological verisimilitude. If many of his English 
readers end up in a frame of mind which is free from downright 
disapproval of such American phenomena as the rejection of the 
father, uncritical acceptance of mechanical tasks, an amoral attitude 
to business, and the constant and unlovely fear of being played for 
a sucker—then Mr. Gorer will himself be partly to blame. But the 
Americans will also be partly to blame, for these things are deplorable 
by any standard. The more cautious readers will only be able to 
temper their perfectly reasonable disapproval of such behaviour with 
a doubt whether Mr. Gorer’s picture is true to life. For these the 
best answer will probably be a long period of living with real 
Americans. And even that is not infallible. WALTER TAPLIN. 


Religious Orders: 1216-1340 


The Religious Orders in England. By Dom David Knowles. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 30s.) 

In 1940 Dom David Knowles published his great book The Monastic 
Order in England, a history of its development from the times of 
St. Dunstan to the fourth Lateran Council (943-1216). The continua- 
tion has been eagerly awaited. The volume which has now appeared 
deals with monastic life and, by an extension of the author’s first plan, 
the friars, during the period 1216 to 1340. The story from 1340 to 
the Dissolution-will be continued in another volume, which will also 
comprise the history of the Carthusians and Premonstratensians, not 
dealt with here, and the consideration of subjects, monastic activities 
at Oxford, certain aspects of Cistercian life and other matters, on 
which information is then more abundant or more relevant than it is 
for the previous period. 

Dom David always writes with insight and distinction. Even 
when most dependent upon the work of other scholars he adds some- 
thing of his own which gives a finer poise or more intimate clarity 
to his subject. His readers, however well informed they may be, feel 
that they understand the matter better than they did before. He 
has earned the right to choose his themes as he prefers ; the result 
is sure to have a positive value and to be worth reading. Apprecia- 
tion of what he gives outweighs any criticism or regrets. Having said 
this, I may proceed to say that this new volume is rather a collection 
of papers than a treatise. The Monastic Order is an articulated whole 
which has already become a classic; The Religious Orders is a 
work of looser structure. Part I deals with three subjects, the 
organisation of Benedictines or Black Monks and of the Augustinian 
Chapters, based upon material collected by Mr. W. A. Pantin and 
Dr. H. E. Salter ; the monastic rural economy, based largely upon the 
researches of the late R. A. L. Smith ; and the system of visitation, 
especially by the bishops, already explored by the late Dr. Coulton, 
Professor Hamilton Thompson and Professor Cheney. Part III com- 
prises in about fifty pages chapters on the cathedral monasteries, the 
monastic boroughs, the abbot, the daily life of the monastery, in- 
tellectual life as expressed in history, art and music, and is followed 
by a brief topographical survey of monastic England. In between 
comes Part II, the largest section of the book, on the friars, inserted 
as the outcome of a change of plan, regarded as necessary, but, it is 
pleasant to think, written especially because Dom David wanted to 
write it and because he felt that here he could recapture something 
the zest and intensity which make so many pages of his first book 
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live in the memory of its readers. Here Dom David is more than the 
masterly exponent, restrained by a constant nostalgia for the great 
days that have passed ; here he is happy, until he comes to the 
great Minorites who, in England, eclipsed the Preachers in intellec- 
tual brilliance, but whom he cannot unreservedly praise. The 
Thomist “ bow hung, as it hangs still, for an Odysseus to bend.” 

He is happy because the friars, like the first generation of Cister- 
cians a century earlier, had something new and fresh to give to the 
world, because he can allow his imagination full play while he rejoices 
in explaining the range and significance of one of the finest move- 
ments in recent historical investigation. He loves, as a generous mind 
does love, to give credit where it is due, but he loves also the oppor- 
tunity to add something all his own ; and indeed the pages on the 
background of the English friars, on St. Francis and St. Dominic, and 
on many aspects and details of the English scene, never before quite 
so clearly and suggestively expressed, are very noteworthy and often 
very beautiful, If his heart is with St. Francis, his mind, I think, 
is with St. Dominic, for he can see an element in the Dominican 
system which is permanently satisfying and can carry him even 
beyond the fleeting glory of the first Cistercian ideal : 

“If the monastic obedience was ideally that of the disciple to 
the master, and the monk could find an analogy to his life in the 
patriarchal family ruled by its father as head, the obedience of the 
Preacher, outside the formative life of his convent, was that of a 
subject to law and the holders of office, for which the friar might 
find an analogy in the subordination of all the faculties of the 
human microcosm to the will directed by the reason.” 

All the same, I cannot but wonder whether Dom David is quite 
fair—not to the monks, for he has too much good sense and humour 
to be unfair to them, but—to his subject. The point surely is not that 
a man like Henry of Eastry, the famous abbot of Christ Church, Can- 
terbury, did not rise to the heights of his contemporaries Dante and 
Giotto, or may never have given a thought (though I don’t see why he 
may not have done so) to “ the whispering reeds and dazzling levels ” 
of his familiar Thanet ; it is, rather, that monastic life in England can 
be seen through other eyes than the eyes of administrators, auditors 
and visitors, that even the humiliating mortgages, as Dom David 
points out, “ affected the rhythm of the normal life of the place little 
more than does the modern paper transaction by which a bank takes 
a lien on stock.” For three centuries the monasteries of England were 
a very live part of the life of England, however deficient they may 
have been in the nobler and more spiritual intensities, and we have 
yet to be told the story. One does not neglect the great country houses 
of the eighteenth century because their owners and occupants did not 
always rise to the heights of good citizenship; and in the life of 
every day the monastic ¢«stablishments, and not only in their economic 
activities, must have been almost as important. 

I wish that Dom David had found room for a few studies, 
which would not have unduly stretched his imaginative powers, not 
of subjects but of such fascinating records as the chronicle of Meaux 
and the Gesta Abbatum of St. Alban’s and just shown us what he 
saw in them. Above all, I wish that he had given some attention 
to the relations between monastic houses and the families of their 
patrons or founders. Here lies the key to the whole matter ; it opens 
the way to a precious chapter, full of ramifications, in our social 
history. Miss Wood-Leigh has written a useful essay on it from the 
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point of view of the common law, and one may hope that Professor 
Barraclough will deal someday with its juristic complexities, but the 
evidence on the human relationships between monastic houses and 
their patrons, though scattered, is considerable, as.I have recent] 
had occasion to note in observing the work of an Oxford pupil. In 
this connection, it is curious that Dom David overlooks the great 
abbey of Vale Royal in his survey of new foundations, and casts only 
a cursory glance at the interesting foundation of Ashridge by Eq. 
mund of Cornwall. The customs of Ashridge were printed as long 
ago as 1812 from an Ellesmere manuscript now in the Huntington 
Library in California, and the “ good men” of Ashridge welcomed 
a second founder in Cardinal Beaufort. F. M. Powicxg, 


The Earth Mother 


The Gate of Horn: A Study of the Religious Conceptions of the 
Stone Age, and their Influence upon European Thought. By 
G. R. Levy. (Faber and Faber. 42s.) 
Miss LEvy surveys the vast field of religions from Palaeolithc times 
to the Greeks, illustrating her survey with a wealth of half-tones and 
diagrams. Her theme is a familiar one, the worship of the earth 
mother goddess, the cow mother, who appears in so many of the 
proto-historic religions of the Near East, and is worshipped in so 
many symbolic forms—the double axe, the horned altar, the pillar, 
the gate of horn. There is no doubt of the reality of this most 
ancient cult. Miss Levy intefprets a very great deal—one might 
say most—of prehistoric symbolism in terms of this ancient cult 
which to her is the main component of ancient religious life, and 
which underlies the religious, artistic and social development of the 
ancient world before the revolutions of the Iron Age. She traces 
the cult from Palaeolithic times to Crete and the Greek mystery 
religions, and finds evidence of it in early Greek drama and philo- 
sophy. Her main concern is with European thought, and she does 
not deal with the early religions of India and China nor with the 
problem of Mithraism ; but in the few sorties she makes outside 
Europe and the ancient Orient she reveals herself an out-and-out 
diffusionist of the Elliot Smith-Perry school of thought, and sees 
the spread of the ancient earth mother cult to the Pacific and to 
America. 

The cult of the earth mother begins, she alleges, with the very 
beginnings of religion in the Upper Palaeolithic. The Palaeolithic 
Venuses are mother goddesses, and the cave art is evidence of a 
fertility cult, its purpose being to assist animal and human repro- 
duction. Miss Levy emphasises the continuity between the Palaeo- 
lithic and Mesolithic hunters on the one hand and the first village 
communities of the Near East on the other, a continuity shown 
in material culture by such things as the archers on Susa pottery 
and the Natufian sickle-handles at Sialk. She sees this continuity 
also in non-material culture. Mallowan and Rose claimed that the 
clay figurines they found at Arpachiyah were “in direct line with a 
tradition that goes back to Brassempouy, Lespugue, Willen- 
dorf and Wisternitz.” Miss Levy insists on this continuity, and sees 
much of the religion of the archaic civilisations of the Near East 
as a continuous development from the fertility cults of the Palaeo- 
lithic hunters. 

She has much to say about the great megalithic tombs of pre- 
historic Mediterranean and Atlantic Europe, interpreting them as 
artificial caves, their crescent or horned, gateway “extending like 
embracing arms before the entrance to the tomb,” being derived from 
West Asiatic chalcolithic shrines with their horned stone altars. 
The Maltese “temples” are, she avers, the best examples of the 
combination of the ritual of the Asiatic stone altar with “ the cave- 
nostalgia of the Mediterranean.” 

Great difficulties attend anyone who is bold enough to analyse 
prehistoric religion. Without writing, we must infer prehistoric 
mental culture from surviving material culture, or we must rely on 
ethnographical parallels. Inference from material culture is a matter 
of guesswork ; Stonehenge may have been a sun-temple, the Palaeo- 
lithic Venuses may be earth mother goddesses, the gates of horn 
leading to the entrances of the megalithic tombs may be symbols of 
the goddess—but we cannot know these things with certainty. 
Ethnographical parallels are even less trustworthy; because the 
material culture of a prehistoric people is technologically comparable 
with the material culture of existing primitives, we cannot infer that 
their mental, moral and spiritual cultures are identical. Miss Levy 
uses ethnographical parallels without stating these dangers clearly ; 
she interprets the Palaeolithic, as Sollas did before her, in terms 
of the Bushmen and Australian aborigines ; she finds the key to the 
prehistoric European megaliths in the megalith bu:lders of the New 
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Hebrides described by Deacon and Layard. Yet there is no proved 
or necessary connection between all people who use large stones 
in the technological expression of their religion ; the stone men of 
Malekula may be no guide to the stone men of Malta and Carnac. 

Miss Levy’s passionate devotion to her main theme allows of no 
alternative interpretations ; these will occur to her readers who 
cannot see the early development of religious life as the flowering 
of a single earth mother cult. But she has amassed and published 
in attractive form a great quantity of facts about early religions which 
will be of value even to those who cannot share her faith in the 
all-embracing earth mother. It seems to me likely and true that 
in prehistoric times, as in these days, there are many ways to heaven, 
and the Gaté of Horn leads to only one of them. 

Gtyn E. DANIEL. 


Russia v. The West 


War Between Continents. F. O. Mitzsche and E. Combaux. (Faber 


and Faber. 15s.) 

CoLoneL Mitzscue served in the Spanish Civil War as a General 
Staff Officer on the Republican side, and wrote in 194} an interesting 
book called Blitzkrieg dedicated to the International Brigade. His 
new book, written in conjunction with Colonel Combaux of the 
French Army, does not disguise his political sympathies. Conserva- 
tives will “ fight any battle to protect their crumbling privileges from 
the onslaught of social reform.” Britain is accused of large-scale 
military preparations near the Afghan frontier and of determination 
to use Palestine as an alternative base to Egypt. The Russian High 
Command is far superior on ‘land to the Anglo-American generals. 
The Russian soldier is the most feared fighting man in the world. 
All this rather stale stuff is discounted in the last chapter, in which 
the policy and performances of the Kremlin are more realistically 
considered, some virtue is detected in the West, and an eloquent 
plea is made for European federation. 

Much the most interesting parts of the book deal with the hypo- 
thetical next war. The strategical forecast is as follows: the Russians 
will attack the lifeline of the West, running through San Francisco, 
Hawaii, Wake Island, Guam, Singapore, Ceylon, Aden, Suez, 
Gibraltar, the Azores and New York. The Far East is geographically 
unsuitable as a springboard for the attack, and a super Schieffen 
Plan of a right swing on New York embracing en route Scandinavia, 
Iceland and the United Kingdom will be rejected by the Russians 
as likely to fail. The plan will therefore be for a pincer movement 
upon Africa, the right claw passing through Spain and Gibraltar and 
the left with a twofold movement, the first on the Suez Canal via 
Mosul and Damascus, and the second on Aden via t!_ Persian Gulf. 
There will be a subsidiary movement on India via Afghanistan. In 
accordance with precedent, the West will not be prepared, but, having 
at length stabilised, will have to recapture the key points one by one, 
only to be beaten in the end (particularly if the authors’ warning about 
the importance of capturing Moscow is disregarded) by the weather 
and the Russian capacity for defensive fighting. This is very global, 
and there are apparent holes in each stage of the argument, but when 
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“an empire of unchallenged superiority on land is facing a coalition 
of equal superiority on sea and in the air,” these guesses are as good 
as any other, main criticism is that to consider strategy at all 
before discussing technique and tactics is indeed putting the cart 
before the horse. 

The authors admit that without knowledge of what is happening 
by way of scientific development it is impossible to forecast the tactics 
of the next war, but they deal in a frightening manner with long- 
range projectiles, atom bombs and inter-continental artillery duels, 
Their conclusions, broadly speaking, are that war will be total, the 
new weapons will be more valuable in defence than attack and in the 
resulting chaos guerrillas will be all-important. They predict, at all 
events by inference, that the West will never be able to conquer a 
guerrilla-infested Russia. An interesting diagram produces for the 
benefit of the Russian General Staff a suitable defence lay-out for the 
East against the West. 

The outstanding criticisms which present themselves are that the 
authors have underestimated the scale of national resistance in 
countries overrun by the very extended Russian armies, and that they 
have not appreciated the scope and importance of the air arm under 
modern conditions, Field-Marshal Montgomery used to lay it down 
as a first principle that it was almost impossible for ground forces 
to operate successfully in the offensive until the air battle had been 
won. Modern developments in range, lift and the nature of air attack 
make it difficult to believe that the air arm is not capable, by itself, 
of paralysing an opponent, provided suitable bases are available and 
the production resources required to feed it can be maintained. The 
authors, also, do not take into account the possibility of the West 
holding a lead in the development of methods of defence against the 
new weapons or projectiles. 

However, this is a very stimulating and readable book containing 
many clear and succinctly expressed ideas, with some interesting maps 
and diagrams. It is as well worth reading in 1948-as was Blitzkrieg 
in 1942, and that is and is meant to be high praise. 

SELWyn LLoyp. 


Kipling as Story-Teller 
Rudyard Kipling. By Rupert Croft-Cooke. (Home and Van Thal. 6s.) 


KIPLING was more complex, both as a person and as a writer, than is 
usually conceded, and Mr. Rupert Croft-Cooke is to be congratulated 
on having given more than a little sense of this in so short a book. 
His study is sympathetic, sensible and discerning ; pleasantly written, 
but never thin in matter or texture. Moreover, he is able to weave 
things together besides being able to analyse. For example, speaking 
of Kipling’s love of England: 

Kipling could take nothing English for granted. He was discovering 
and learning to love the country to the end of his life. He saw and 
understood things about her which no English-born Englishman 
would have seen or understood because he would never have known 
the excitement of discovery. He viewed England and English history 
affectionately, intimately, shrewdly, but always with wonder, always 
as a man finding his own birthright. 

That is well said and thought. There are plenty of such insights 
throughout the book which may stand as a good introduction to the 
book Mr. Croft-Cooke might write. 

But only an introduction, for he does not touch upon the poetry ; 
no doubt, since this volume is in “ The English Novelists Series” 
he felt debarred from doing so. Unfortunately, as Mr. T. S. Eliot 
pointed out in his preface to a somewhat tendentious selection of 
the verse, you cannot, with Kipling, separate the verse from the prose. 
The one depends too much on the other. If you take the novels 
and stories alone, you never really probe down to Kipling’s funda- 
mental intuitions. They are, in a way, implicit in the stories, but 
difficult to seize unless you know the verse too. You get closest, 
perhaps, in such allegories as The Children of the Zodiac. But 
take the three soldiers, whom Mr. Croft-Cooke very justifiably 
admires. The point about them is that they had all faced hideous 
despair, gone through a moment when a man’s universe crumbles 
under him, when, “ knowing his own bitterness, he prefers to dwell 
apart.” You will, however, miss something of understanding if you 
do not remember both that poem, and the one which tells us that 

The everyday affair of business, meals and clothing, 
Builds a bulwark *twixt despair and the edge of nothing. 
A similar dual symbolism runs through nearly all Kipling’s work. 

It is mot easy to get at Kipling’s metaphysic; his imperialism 
perhaps came as a refuge from the kind of nihilism he shared with 
Hardy ; something to which men could give themselves without 
losing their individuality. His imperialism, however, as Mr. Croft- 
Cooke says, does not matter; it certainly ought not to affect our 
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THIS ENGLAND.... 


HE Sport of Kings it used to be 

called: it is still the King of Sports 
to millions of Englishmen who may never 
see a Race Meeting. Form can be studied 
from an armchair, and a pin is frequently 
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over the radio— Balkan Sobranie is recom- 
mended. In pipe or cigarette it has just 
that steadying touch to soften defeat or 
match a victory, and its aroma is as 
enjoyable for the onlooker as for the 
smoker himself. 
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appreciation of him as an artist, and it is this last which is chiefly 
Mr. Croft-Cooke’s concern. In this book he is shown us as a 
craftsman rather than as a profoundly imaginative artist (if one can 
separate the two): for example we are shown how Kipling’s early 
rasping “ sophistication,” as it was thought, was really only “ shyness, 
and the wish to make the best of his material.” We always feel 
happy and secure in this little book where the craft is being talked 
about ; and in the rest of it, though we may disagree, we cannot fail 
to be interested. At any rate no two people will agree about what 
to accept and what to reject in Kipling, which may to some extent 
be a measure of his greatness. At all events it is pleasant to see 
Kipling emerging from the darkness into which the pseudo-highbrow 
of the older generation would have cast him. BonaMy DosrEE. 


Administering North Africa 


British Military Administration in Africa, 1941-47. By Lord 
Rennell of Rodd. (H.M. Stationery Office. 17s. 6d.) 


AGAINST a military historian of important far-flung campaigns, with 
pretensions to be comprehensive and objective, would it be a fair 
complaint that he had failed to suggest the atmosphere, the feel, the 
colour of particular battles, of individual marches, or the daily life 
of the soldier ? Probably not—unless he were also a writer of genius 
and a ubiquitous eye-witness. If not, the reader has no fair grievance 
against the historian of an administration—in the present case, of 
ten administrations, since Lord Rennell covers Ethiopia 1941-42, 
Cyrenaica 1941 and 1942, Madagascar, Dodecanese and British Somali- 
land as well as the still-existing administrations of the four Italian 
African colonies—if his account of this or that phase in this or that 
territory may sometimes seem to the nostalgic reader, who (like the 
present reviewer) was in the thick of it at the time, a trifle frigid, 
over-official or even remote. Such a grievance, if it were formulated, 
would be true only if the writing were dull or lacking in human 
interest, which it is not; if any main aspect of the administrations’ 
tasks or achievements were omitted, which it is not ; or if outspoken 
criticism, based on first-hand observation (for instance, of Italian 
colonial methods), were absent, which it is not. 

As it is, the serious reader will find in this long, documented and 
complete account of the various British Military Administrations 
in Africa and the Dodecanese abundafit evidence of the quite unusual 
gifts and qualifications of its author. He may find little vivid 
suggestion of his own daily life in one of the territories—its urgencies, 
controversies, satisfactions, frustrations, humours—but he will realise 
without difficulty that Lord Rennell (who has set himself, after all, 
to write the history not of individuals nor of territories but of an 
administration) was incomparably the best-equipped officer to carry 
out the present work, and has done it with a thoroughness and a 
fair-minded objectivity deserving of high praise. The general reader 
will be content to dip into a chapter here or there ; the ex-official 
of one or other of the administrations will be human enough to turn 
directly to the pages which cover the time and place of his own 
services ; the student of African affairs, or of international law, or 
of that strange hybrid war-begotten branch of politics and economics 
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which is the occupation of enemy territory, will read it all and fing 
it a storehouse of sifted experience well recorded. 

It is, indeed, into the sphere of economics and finance—of which 
as Controller of Finance and Accounts at H.Q. in Cairo or Nairobi, 
the author was in general charge for most of the administrations 
described—that he brings his own most highly developed special 
knowledge and most évident interest ; but he is also a distinguished 
geographer, an =? and an authority on pre-war Italy. His 
accounts of the territories themselves before our occupation and of 
the campaigns which delivered them to us are models of their kind. 
The description of the earlier months or years of the administrations 
are on a fuller scale than those of the years 1944-47 ; and only in 
the case of Ethiopia, Madagascar and the Dodecanese is the author 
able * survey the episode of temporary British Administration to 
its end. 

The whole book, with all the administrations combined, forms no 
doubt but a footnote to the grand narrative of a world war. But, 
proportion it how one will, the work of occupying and governing 
these territories—alien, little known, disorganised, almost resourceless 
—was indispensable and far from easy. It demanded, on the spot, 
considerable qualities of initiative, good sense and generosity ; and 
in its higher direction vision and co-ordination and a knack of control 
at once firm and sympathetically elastic. The combination of 
efficiency and decency with which the whole difficult and thankless 
task was carried out—and is today still being carried out—can be 
well judged in these pages which beyond doubt will remain 
unreplaced as the standard work on the subject ; and can justly be 
surveyed with a high degree of national satisfaction. 

STEPHEN H. LOnGRIGG. 


Black and White 


George = Maurier. By Derek Pepys Whiteley. 
10s. 6d.) 

Edmund Sullivan By James Thorpe. (Art and Technics. 8s. 6d.) 

Barnett Freedman, By Jonathan Mayne.. (Art and Technics. 8s. 6d.) 


Tue artists dealt with in the second trio of volumes published in the 
admirable English Masters of Black and White series are of rather 
more questionable achievement than the three draughtsmen with 
whom the series was launched. George du Maurier is still a well 
remembered figure, but remembered rather for a style and period to 
which he gave his name than as an artist. As one looks through the 
illustrations of this book, particularly those of his later years done 
for Punch, one realises all too clearly how just this estimation is. 
As a satirist du Maurier lacked the requisite detachment ; he was 
far too closely identified with the society which he depicted, and 
even when he appears most roused the result lacks the fierce explosive 
quality of a Rowlandson or a Cruikshank. As a result his jokes at 
the expense of Sir Gorgius Midas, for instance, seldom rise above the 
level of socialite sniggers over dropped aitches. As a draughtsman 
he was remarkable among his contemporaries for becoming steadily 
worse. Incapable apparently of contriving for himself a sound 
workaday style adequate for the tackling of any problem that came 
along, he could never free himself from that inhibiting dependence 
on the live model (which proved the curse of so much English 
illustration of the period), and consequently his details, even those of 
dress, furnishing, etc., upon which he evidently expended much care, 
seem never to be fully assimilated into the drawing. How far he 
failed in this direction can be judged by-comparing one of his 
innumerable over-crowded drawing-rooms with an interior by Leech. 

If du Maurier is now only remembered as a period symbol, 
Edmund Sullivan is hardly remembered at all. This is a little 
unfair, for, although by no means an inspired draughtsman, he is 
certainly no whit inferior, and frequently more robust, than the still 
over-praised Hugh mpson. It is clear from some of his pre- 
liminary sketches illustrated in the volume that like so many of 
his contemporaries he too frequently failed to maintain the dash and 
liveliness of the first conception in his finished drawing ; but unlike 
some of ours he never insulted his public by substituting a prepara- 
tory scribble for a finished drawing. Incidentally, it is surely a 
little unkind to include two reproductions of his 1914 war cartoons 
that (particularly the one on page 81) not only completely fail of 
their avowed purpose, but of which one does not need to be a 
Freudian to appreciate the embarrassing personal implications. 

It is no criticism of Mr. Freedman as an artist to wonder at his 
inclusion in the present series. He has, as the illustrations amply 
testify, produced a great deal of black and white work, but it is as a 
painter, and particularly as a colour lithographer, that he is justly 
famous. One cannot feel that his reputation is well served by 
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printing page after page of lithographic drawings, separated from 
the background of type for which they were carefully designed and 
in a technique which he has brought to its fullest perfection combined 
with colour. After half a dozen pages one has the illusion that 
one is turning over a child’s painting book and involuntarily stretches 
out for the paint-brush and the crimson lake ; an illusion which does 
less than justice to Mr. Freedman’s powers as a draughtsman. 
OsBert LANCASTER. 


Psychologist at Nuremberg — - 


Nuremberg Diary. By G. M. Gilbert. Introduction by Sir David Maxwell 
Fyfe. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 15%.) 
On that mine enemy had kept a diary! It was the diaries of 
Frank and of Jod! that sent them to the scaffold. I wonder what 
use Nazi apologists will mak: of this chronicle of Nuremberg, 
written by the prison psychologist, Dr. Gilbert. All the accused 
were apparently anxious to open up their minds to him, except 
Hess, clouded in the mists of amnesia. Yet Dr. Gilbert was a cold 
comforter. Throughout he seems to have brought the accused not 
solace but the prosecutor’s lash. Despite this, he became the 
confident of most of the accused, and his diary makes fascinating 
reading. He has rationed comment austerely, simply recording what 
the prisoners were saying and thinking as the trial progressed to- 
wards its climax. To those who were engaged in the trial the book 
is of absorbing interest. We saw in Court in the early days of the 
trial that Goering’s personal dominance of the dock was supreme. 
But as time went on, that leadership waned. And when final state- 
ments came to be made, it was Albert Speer who emerged as the 
dock’s outstanding personality. " 

This book tells a dramatic story of the fight which Goering put 
up in prison to maintain his ascendancy. We find Von Papen 
reporting that Goering was threatening him. Specr describes how 
after he had given evidence detailing his plan to assassinate Hitler 
(Speer states that he also planned to kidnap Hitler, Himmler, 
Goebbels, Bormann, Keitel and Goering and fly them all to England, 
but “the conspirators got cold feet at the last moment”) Goering 
told the other prisoners “in a way that I would be sure to hear, 
that even if I came out of this trial alive, the Feme Court would 
assassinate me for treason.” 

Goering emerges from this book as the most sinister of the 
Nuremberg characters, Speer as the most interesting. Europe has 
not heard the last of Speer. “I would just like to sit down and 
write one final blast about the whole damn Nazi mess,” he told Dr. 
Gilbert, “and let the German people see once and for all what 
rotten corruption, hypocrisy and madness the whole system was 
based on. I would spare nobody, including myself—we are all 
guilty.” I hope that Speer will be given full facilities to write this 
“final blast” while he is serving his sentence under four-Power 
guard in Berlin—which, tragically enough, is one of the few manifes- 
tations of Allied unity which remain. The German people will 
read Speer. Unfortunately they are not likely to read Dr. Gilbert. 

F. ELwyn JONES. 
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Fiction 
Chrysantha, By Margaret Drake. (The Bodley Head. 9s. 6d.) 
The Golden Sleep. By Vivian Connell. (Secker and Warburg. 10s, 6d.) 
The Song of the Flea. By Gerald Kersh. (Heinemann. 12s. 6d.) 
The Land Within. By Ignace Legrand. (Phoenix House. 10s. 6d.) 
Flood Crest. By Hodding Carter. (Gollancz. 9s. 6d.) 
Few who complain of the peevishness of a reviewer realise how 
desperately he longs to shout and cheer. Novels in fact often get 
a higher grading than they deserve for this very reason. “It is so 
easy,” it has often been truly said, “ to dismiss a book in a few unkind 
sentences.” It is even easier to dismiss it in a few kind ones. A 
little pumping-up of words like “sensitive” and “ intelligent,” and 
the inflated literary currency will do the rest. How great then is 
one’s pleasure at a book in twenty, like Margaret Drake’s Chrysanthg 
which brings one to one’s feet with a spontaneous cheer. 

It is not that this is a perfect or even an astonishing novel. It is 
not always the perfect runner who gets the loudest cheer. The 
reason why this love story, told in the form of a young woman’s 
journal, is so refreshing is that it contains something unmistakably 
alive, almost electric, when what one is used to is at best a good 
piece of morticianship in the style of Mr. Joyboy. Chrysantha is the 
name of the writer of the journal and heroine of the story. “A most 
upsetting thing has happened,” she begins. “I have started reading 
about psycho-analysis and I am appalled.” She has all the direct- 
ness, honesty, originality and lack of self-consciousness that, accord- 
ing to our looking-glass sense of values, go to make up “ peculiarity.” 
There is a poignancy about her affair with the young scientist that 
is at times almost too much to bear. For it is Miss Drake’s achieve- 
ment that although the story is told entirely by Chrysantha one is 
enabled to see her with startling objectivity. So that though one 
learns about events through her alone one often understands things 
of which she is quite unaware. It must be admitted that towards 
the end of the book some of the events begin to pall. But of 
Chrysantha herself one would never grow tired. 

It is impossible to say the same about Calvin Spring, the novelist 
hero of Mr. Connell’s The Golden Sleep. There is something embar- 
rassing about writer heroes. They reveal perhaps a little too much 
about their creators. Calvin Spring, for instance, spends a lot of 
time at the typewriter tapping out successful novels, but he is 
really more concerned with a mysterious affair called The Design 
which is to be his real life’s work. There is a gushing woolly quality 
about the whole of The Golden Sleep. The main plot concerns a 
love affair between Calvin Spring and a girl called Grieg who in 
love is always “ taking ” and never “ giving.” As a minor character 
remarks, there is one word for a girl like that, and it might almost 
have been enough. Mr. Connell overwrites (“. . . her lips clung in 
the plasm of desire. .. .”) and there is nothing he likes better than 
a premonition, a hint of second-sight, a suggestion that all his 
characters are half-consciously obeying the dictates of some ghostly 
other world. The blurb charitably describes all this as “ Celtic fire 


-and mysticism.” 


Mr. Kersh’s hero in The Song of the Flea also makes a lot of play 
with a typewriter but is a more sympathetic character. Again the 
typewriter gives something away. The book—a panorama of the 
seamy side of London—is loose and clumsy and shows unmistakable 
signs of having run away with its author. Mr. Kersh allows himself 
to be taken down far too many cul-de-sacs that are far too long. 
Just because a book is conceived on a large scale it is no excuse for 
untidiness or lack of trouble. But it is not fair to say, as has been 
said, that Mr. Kersh has piled on the pimps, pawn-brokers, whores, 
seedy cafés, lodging-houses, etc., just for the sake of piling them on. 
The hero, who has no illusions about the filthy Soho world he lives 
in and has prayed to be allowed to “ cut out some of the rottenness” 
from it with a knife, is left at the end of the book marvelling at the 
discovery by Russian scientists of living organisms beneath the Polar 
ice. @ne suspects that this harmony of revulsion from and enthusiasm 
for life exists in Mr. Kersh’s mind too, and it is the vision of a true 
creative writer. One’s chief criticism of The Song of the Flea, apart 
from its clumsiness, must be that in spite of the fact that Mr. Kersh 
obviously knows the depressing characters he describes at first hand 
they remain mere animated newspaper cuttings. 

The Land Within is disappointing. Its theme is sympathetic, if 
familiar: that no man can afford to betray his true self—the land 
within himself—as young Doctor Bréhat does when he marries, for 
the sake of his career, a rich bourgeois girl whom he despises. 
M. Legrand treats his characters with great care and affection, and 
he has a civilised and adult mind. But none of this stops The Land 
Within from being a very dull novel. It has a strange “literary” 
emotionalism of style which calls to mind artificial flowers. 
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After it the clear-cut story-telling of Mr. Hodding Carter comes 
like the blowing of a good clean wind. Flood Crest is a level-headed, 
convincing story of the American way of life at its worst—a story of 
corruption, brutality, prejudice and self-seeking that makes exciting 
reading. Senator Cleve Pikestaff preaches violence against people 
like the Professor from Carolina University who is taking notes for 
a sociological book about the South. He calls him a Red, and a Red, 
to Senator Pikestaff, “was anyone who disagreed with you ; that 
was the secret and you only had to beat him to saying so. A Red 
was any nigger who wanted to vote and any white man who thought 
he ought to.” The Professor is more charitable and more accurate 
about the Senator, whom he calls “an evil man—but more a result 
than a cause.” Behind the human part of the story the rising flood 
waters of the Mississippi provide a steadily mounting bass. 

RoBeRT KEE. 


Shorter Notice 


Judge Jeffreys. By H. Montgomery Hyde. (Butterworth. 21s.) 


Tue re-issue of this admirable biography—‘“‘a book not only of 
great fascination but of permanent value, too,” as Sir Norman 
Birkett characterises it in his equally admirable Foreword—is very 
much to be welcomed. George Jeffreys, who after holding the offices 
of Lord Chief Justice and Lord Chancellor of England died a prisoner 
in the Tower at the age of 43, was a remarkable personality, and his 
character well deserves the dispassionate analysis to which Mr. 
Montgomery Hyde subjects it. With all his brutality and coarseness 
he was no mean lawyer, and though he will always be remembered 
with just execration for his part in the Bloody Assize after Sedge- 
moor Mr. Hyde is careful to point out that there could be no doubt 
about the guilt of Lady Alice Lisle, and that for her crime—treason 
—there could be no penalty but death; and that the number of 
people actually executed as the result of Jeffreys’ sentences was 
probably about two hundred, a figure very much lower than most 
contemporary and subsequent estimates. The text of this edition 
could not be revised, for reasons not clearly explained (since it 
appears not to have been printed from the original type or plates), 
with the result that we read the melancholy assertion regarding the 
Temple Church organ, whose builder owed his appointment to an 
adjudication by Jeffreys between him and a competitor, that “ Smith’s 
organ has ably withstood the further test of time, and still discourses 
fine music in the Temple Church.” 


On the Road to Amsterdam. By O. J. Beard. (Independent Press. 1s.) 


Tue General Assembly of the World Council of Churches, which 
opens at Amsterdam on August 24th, may justly be regarded as the 
most important gathering of Christian Churches ever held since the 
Reformation. It represents incidentally the realisation of one of the 
most earnest aspirations of Archbishop Temple. To appreciate its 
importance it is necessary to know something of its genesis, with the 
Edinburgh Missionary Conference of 1910 as its starting-point. In 
this admirable pamphlet Mr. Beard has told the story as it needs to 
be told, with terseness and lucidity ; a series of diagrams makes the 
message clearer still. There could be no better introduction to the 
great conference which is about to open. 








How we do cling to cherished possessions! 
Although your razor may be an old friend, it 
may have been dropped or otherwise damaged 
and its efficiency impaired. Replace it now 
with a new Gillette razor incorporating the 
improved bar guard. Used with a Gillette 
blade, the change will delight and amaze you. 
Your dealer will show you the range. 


treat yourself to a new Blue 
Gillette Blades 


Gillette Razor! ““ 
Good momings begin with Gillette 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 

WitH holiday influences in full swing markets are now dominated 
by “ professional ” activities. That even the hardened operators are 
finding it hard to see their way is clear enough from the small volume 
of dealings and the absence of any real trend of prices. Until the 
Berlin situation is resolved there cannot be a basis for anything 
resembling investment confidence and, if and when it is, the 
other problems confronting would-be buyers of industrial Ordinary 
shares will stil! remain. In present circumstances I cannot advise 
any departure from the policy I have advocated in recent weeks of 
avoiding the speculative groups (I except “ liquidation shares”) and 
concentrating on safety-first securities. Nor would I dissuade any. 
body from adopting the policy of partial liquidity. 


DISAPPOINTMENT FOR KAFFIRS 

Satisfactory from most points of view—there are no penal taxes on 
South African industry or prohibitions on the inflow of genuine 
investment capital from abroad—Mr. Havenga’s Budget in South 
Africa has come as a disappointment to Kaffir shareholders. It is 
not that the Finance Minister of the Malan Government has shown 
any unfriendliness for the gold-mining industry, but there is nothing 
in his proposals which will make any real contribution to the problem 
now confronting the majority of the mines. That problem is one 
of greatly increased costs, flanked by a fixed selling price for their 
product. In the case of a great number of mines this means that 
profits have been whittled down to such small proportions as will 
permit of only trifling returns on the capital invested. The small 
relief which the Budget promises, amounting in the aggregate to 
only £900,000, does not bring any benefits to the low-grade or 
marginal mines, but helps, and then only to a limited extent, some 
of the high-grade undertakings and the mines in the development 
stage. It seems to follow that unless devaluation comes, bringing a 
higher selling price for gold in its train, Kaffir shareholders will 
have to look to a fall in world commodity prices as the means of 
easing their plight. 


A PREFERENCE SPECULATION 

There have been several interesting developments in the past few 
weeks in the affairs of Phoenix Oil Products. Not only has the 
control and management of the company changed hands, but some 
real progress has been achieved in getting the finances on to a better 
footing. The stage has, in fact, been reached at which the {1 
Preference shares, now quoted on the Stock Exchange around 7s. 3d., 
can be regarded as a distinctly promising speculation. Last week 
the new board announced that it had succeeded in concluding a 
contract with one of ‘the largest groups of oil producers for the sale 
of the German and Austrian distributing organisations. The pur- 
chase price is stated to be not less than £180,000 and may be as 
much as £190,000. Shareholders have also been informed that 
negotiations are proceeding for the sale of the Belgian subsidiary, 
which has a balance-sheet value of about £80,000. If one takes the 
lower figure of £180,000 as the sale price of the German and Austrian 
assets, that is the equivalent of 6s. a share on the £600,000 of 
Preference capital, leaving the extra 1s. 3d. a share, equivalent to 
£37,500, as the price a buyer of the Preference shares is now paying 
for the whole of the rest of the assets. 

This seems to me to be an unduly cautious estimate of the possi- 
bilities. It should not be over-optimistic to assume that, say, £40,000 
is forthcoming for the Belgian organisation, apart from which the 
company has war damage claims in respect of its subsidiary under- 
taking in Yugoslavia and its substantial interest in Alpha Petrol, a 
South African undertaking. Altogether, it is by no means unreason- 
able to expect that, given time, the directors should be able to 
produce something well over ros. a share for the Preference share- 
holders. The attraction is that the proceeds of the sale of the 
German and Austrian subsidiaries, equivalent to 6s. a share, together 
with the sale price expected in the near future for the Belgian busi- 
ness, should be available for distribution by way of repayment of 
capital to the Preference shareholders within the next month or two. 
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«THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 490 


[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 

of this week's crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday wee 
August 24th. Envelopes must be received not later than first post that day and 
aust bear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2}d. stamp. 
Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
The solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.] 

















ACROSS 9. She offered to rebuild Thebes as a 


Cecil? ‘ - : personal adve:t.sement. (6.) 
L It's Cecil’s case they turn inside out. 45, ‘Nine tarts made to look as if they 

‘ , won’t not last long. (9.) 

ralised i! ? ” 

nt — ts > market? (9.) 16. “Has the motor been here ? ” asks 
>~ ; : the Cockney soldier. (9.) 
12. Sugar may be found in them.  (5.) 17. Poor mixture in the packing-case. | 
13. Anything but forthcoming. (9.) (9.) 


14. Vertical runnel which “ flies through 18. A pretty condiment. (6.) 
the air with the greatest of ease. 20.- Resort to this when listed. (6.) 
(5 22. Whar will hold this up? A _ nail, 


16. It’s precious painful. (9.) per.aps. (S.) 
18. Acid tripe (amg). (9.) - 23. Beast, not priest. (5.) 
% -, i the bill, sir; ——- i the 24 Mother or myself. (5.) 
bill ! ” (Shakespeare). (5.) ea =? 
21. Alice, let’s make a change. (9.) SOLUTION TO 
24. North Africans with a grouse ? (S.) CROSSWORD No. 488 












25. Taken across the Channel without : ' 

permission. (5.) AEF ALDAV IT SEBGALIA 

26. Come to nothing, as it were. (9.) ca BoB: Be mic 
7 j 


27. Mr. and Mrs. Seaman’s little boy ? 


(6, 
DOWN 


2. What to do when the company pays 
a high dividend ? (9.) 

3. Thirst? Evidentiy one could slake 
it here (5.)— 

4. —or here with the lesst rearrange- 
ment. (S.) 

5S. It seems entirely selfish, the Royal 
Irish Constabulary. (9.) 

6. A blue tart (anag.). (9.) 

7. Found in the American educational 


F a + 
Bom: ' 
. Ais! Ou 
system. (5.) Dp Mic 

8 In the Orient one must reckon with : 
re cin oO EN vR 


nt. (6.) 
SOLUTION ON AUGUST 27th 
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The winner of Crossword No. 488 is: Miss A. L. DuNKLEyY, 8, The 
Crescent, Northampton. 








vicar of Teddington in Middlesex, made the important 
Stephen Hales, discovery that plants absorb part of their food from 


the air. Hales invented artificial ventilators and numerous other mechanical 
contrivances as well as studying animal and plant physiology. From this, he 
turned his attention to chemistry, and in his principal book, “ Vegetable 
Staticks”, published in 1727, he stressed the importance of accurate weighing 
and measuring in chemical operations. Unfortunately, his quickness to see the 
need for accurate measurement restricted his vision in other directions. Having 
observed that plants breathe in large quantities of .air, he concluded that 
this air could be recovered, and proceeded to distil, in a gun barrel, a great 
number of miscellaneous substances including tallow, hog’s blood, peas, oyster 
shells, tobacco, a fallow deer’s horn, camphor, beeswax and honey. 

He collected the gases he obtained atid made accurate 
calculations to show the proportion they bore by weight to the original 
substances. There is no doubt that Hales unwittingly prepared crude samples of 
many important chemicals, but he was so engrossed in weighing and measuring, at 
the expense of accurately observing the substances under 
experiment, that he failed entirely to appreciate the 
significance of much of his own work. He dismissed 
the various gases he had prepared as “air”. He died 
in 1761, and was honoured by being buried in 
Westminster Abbey. 
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Obtainable only from Retailers 
JAMES NEILL & CO. (Sheffield) LTD. 


Royal Hole! 


SCARBOROUGH 


A Jamil Hol of Didadon 


and sun terrace overlooking 
lub Room, two billiard tables and 
cites — Ge Loumce and Rooms, Nursery. 


Own quées 
and farm. Accommod- 


T. LAUGHTON 











Stained Glass Windows 
and Memorial Tablets 


4 6 $348 


NERA MARY 
OF 
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Bookie va 


Maile & SonLtd. 


OTRUSTON Rd. LONDON.N.W.) 


Clip me Out! 


IUustratea 
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How to Learn 


SHORTHAND 
in One Week 


Dutton One-Week Shorthand is 
learnt in 12 2-hour lessons. Over 
60,000 successful students, Send 
coupon for free trial lesson and full 
details of postal courses. 
DUTTON SHORTHAND 
SCHOOL 


Dept. X.X.8, 92/3 Gt. Russell St., 
W.C.1. 


Oe 
(Block Letters) 
ADDRESS 
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PERSONAL 


Small advertisements must be prepaid. 3/- 


v line. Line averaging 32 letters. Min. 
lines. Boz No. 1/- extra 
DDRESSED notepaper. 500, 18/6; 1,000 


30/6; post free. .Samples on request 7 
W. Taste, Enniskillen, Northern Ireland 
A! GREAT saving, Suits, Overcoats 
turned equal to new from 100s.; list 
free; good clothes need highest grade super 
talloring.—Watxer’s ScrENTIFIC TURNING AND 


TAatLoginG Works, Lrp., Ilford Lane, 
Ilford. Essex. (Dept. 5) 
MERICAN MAGAZINES.—Postal siib- 
scriptions arranged to all essential 
periodicals Send for descriptive leaflet 
SP, Tuomas & Co., 32. Westc.ifle Drive, 
Blackpool. 
MERICAN CLOTH. table baize, for 
tables, shelves etc., cotton back will 


not crack or crease printed tile pattern, 
J a. Es ~? or sky Width 37 in., 
yard, postage Is. eR. 
‘CLOTH. white in lengths 46 in. by 16 in. 
price, $ lengths 20s. postage 1s.—Ceic 

(Dept. 804). Mail rder Stores, 
Bedford 


RTIST paints Miniatures on Ivory 
from any photo Exhibitor Moderate 
fee.—J.,. 28, Chorley Road, Parbold, Lancs. 








An Apology 


Mr. F. ASHTON-GWATKIN 


“THE REPRIEVE.” An Apology 


In a chapter of N. Jean- Paul Sartre’s 
novel, “The Reprieve,” published by 
Messrs. Hamish Hamilton Limited and 
_ by’ Western Printing Services 

Fg references are made by name to 

. Ashton-Gwatkin, who, in his 
we as a Counsellor in the Diplomatic 
Service and Head of the Economic Relations 
Department of the Foreign Office, accom- 

anied the late Mr. Neville Chamberlain to 

unich in 1938. 

Unfortunately the unconventional literary 
ee adopted by the author and his method 

developing different themes simul- 
taneously have led to misunderstanding. 
The juxtaposition of unconnected events 
in the same sentence may have caused some 
readers of the book to think that wholly 
fictitious episodes are factual events which 
relate and refer to Mr. Ashton-Gwatkin 
and which might be misunderstood to 
depict him in a disreputable setting. 

There is, of course, no vestige of founda- 
tion for the suggestion that Mr. Ashton- 
Gwatkin was in any way connected with 
these imaginary episodes or that anything 
remotely resembling them ever occurred. 
The publishers and the printers of “‘ The 
Reprieve” wish to withdraw unreservedly 
any imputation or reflection on Mr. Ashton- 
Gwatkin which these passages might be 
thought by anyone to contain and to express 
their sincere apologies and regrets for any 
pain or annoyance which he may have been 
caused. They have further agreed to 
indemnify him in respect of all costs and 
expenses which he has incurred in this 
matter and to pay him a sum which recog- 
nises the force of his complaint and 
emphasises the sincerity of their regrets. 








SPEEDY remedy for the Smoking 
habit. Permanen* pleasant cure. De- 
talls 2id. stamp.—R Mine BCM/Kurit, 


London, W.C.1 
WOID FURS GOT BY TORTURE.— 


Write for Fur Crusade Leaflet teiling 
how to kill domestic animals and poultry 
humanely with comments on other 
slaughter methods —Masor C_ VAn per BYL, 
49. Tregunter Rd.. London, S.W.10. 

] OOKS.—New and secondhand Art, 

ballet, classics, biographies, ge 4 
Philosophy, theology, occult, essays 
cal, history, travel, fiction, verse, socio- 
logy, etc. 2id. stamp for lists. State 
interests.— FRANCIS 29. Lower Brook 
Street, Ipswich 

ANCER RELIEF. The N.S.C.R. assists 


r sufferers everywhere, meeting their 
special needs. The demands have greatly 
increased, and the Fund now requires over 
£500 per week This charity is outside 
the National Health Service. Will you 
lease help?—Narionat Society ror CANCER 

zur, Dept. G.7. 47, Victoria Street, 
Ww.l. 


INS awp MEDALS bought and sold, 
highest prices paid for collections. fine 
and rare pieces, especially gold Standard 
ee ue of Englisn Coins, 5s.; Seaby’s 
y Coin and Medal Bulletin, 5s, per 
+ —B. A. Seasy Lrp., 65, Great Port. 
land St.. » HU. wil 
‘OUPON-FREE PARACHUTE -MATE- 
RIAL Nylon in white, primrose or 


old gold, all new long panels, ideal for 
undies, dresses, curtains price 25s. parcel. 
postage 9d. EGYPTIAN COTTON Long 
Panels, no cross seams pastel shades 
orange, primrose sky green. rose or 
white Price 25s parcel, postage 9d.— 
Cetrc & Co. (Dept. 804), Mail Order 


Stores, Bedford 
UPONS SAVED. All articles of tallored 
wearing apparel turned from 110s. Also 
repairs cleaning ete.—Call or write, 





Renew-Wear, Lro., 15. Buckingham Pal 
Rd., S5.W.1 (opp. Royal Mews), Abbey 7348 


1948 
Ca Free. New White All Wool 
Witney Blankets (a) 80 in. x 96 in., 
43s. 5d. each; (b) 70 in. x 90 in., 35s. 2d. 
each, Carr.is 4d. New Grey Linen Boxed 
Mattress Cases 6 ft. x 2 ft. 3 in., 20s. each. 
Off White Linen Lengths 12 ft. 
perfect condition, 17s. 6d. each. 
Calico —— se 
12s. 6d. = 
22s. 6d. ~% Cotton Lengths, as 
new, 12 it. x 27 =. 3 Sy each. Carr. free. 


Satisfaction or back.— Conway, 
Lrp. (Dept. iy. 139 7ia3 Stoke Newington 
High St.. London N.16 


CRESCENT Smoking Mixture, the famous 
English cottons blend. A perfect pipe- 
Stu 
post 
Worcs. 
MATERIAL, 


mixture. 
per 4 oZ., 
Bromsgrove, 
Co 

J Fabric 
weave hessian 


at the original price, 2s. 
free.—SHRIMPTON & COOKE, 


and Furnishing 
now Coupon Free, very fine 
width 40 ins., fast dyed, 
wear well. In attractive 
. brown, green, sky, cherry or 
Price 5s. lld per yard. Postage 1s. 
Samples available, please send 6d. stamps. 
—Cetic & Co., Lo. (Dept. 804), Mail 
Order Stores, Bedford 
OUBLE your net income for life by 
purchasing new type annuity, almost tax 
free for many years—-capital protect 
details sent. State d. x. b. and capit:! 
available.—INnsurance. Box 103B 


‘NGLISH lessons offered by tutor, exch. 
.4for Fr. or Ger. (London.)—Box 99b 
FILMS! | at ns 120 


ler 

and 620 cameras only. Mn 
spool of 6 exposures, in —— 2 re an 
dozen (minimum quantity 6 spools). Pos 
and packing ~" Bg} order. Absolutely rei i 
able. Buy or the summer.—Focus, 
, 40. Back ville St. Piccadilly, London, 


reese FOLK ASSOCIATION, 39, 
Kings Road, Bri hton Sane intro- 

ductions everywhere 
YURNISHING FABRIC. Dyed Hessian, 
no coupons, close weave, fast dye, 
ideal for curtains or loose covers, attrac- 
tive shades, gold, brown, sky, green, rust, 
tomato, any bas supplied, “. in. wide, 
5s. lid. yard; in. wide, 6s. lld. yard, 
postage =. Samples avatiable, please send 

( 


—CELI Dept. 804), 
Matt ‘Order Stores. “ pedfo ~s 
;YRIENDSHIPS.—For descriptive list of 
readers who desire friends, write: Sec., 
4/24. Cleethorpes, S. Tottenham, N.15. 
EAL’S Remake Mattresses (except cer- 
tain spring interior types) and clean 
cases.—Write for folder “* Re-making Bed. 
ding,”’ Heat ann Son. Lip. 196, Tottenham 
Court Road. W 
€ALTH HORIZON—a quarterly 
magazine Current issue: 
ATHLETICS AND THE ScHooLBoy; CLINICAL 
PatHoLtocy; B.B.A. (Born Berore ARRIVAL). 
Five shillings a year from Tavistock House 
North, W.C.1 
ELP URGENTLY NEEDED for lonely 
old lacy aged 72. whose brother has 
recently died. niy income £11 p.a. No 
home and_no re-ations in this country.— 
‘Case 357), Appea r DISTRESSED 
GENTLEFOLK’S - ‘AssocraTion, 74, Brook 
Green, London 
ISTORY IS Nor DULL.—No, you will 
find English History intensely interest- 
ing in the new Course written by J. 
Hamepen Jackson the historian for the 
Lonpon ScHoo. or JournaLism. Prepared for 
those who—perhaps through bad teaching 
at school—acquired a dishke for what is 
a fascinating subject, it opens the door to 
life-long enjoyment Send for Prospectus 
of Course, also of Course in English Litera. 
ture (written by L. A. G. Strona), 
Journalism, Fiction, Poetry and Radio 
Plays. etc. The only School under patron- 
age of le ading newspaper proprietors. Re. 
Free Book trom—Prospectus 
oe -— 57 Go oxrdon Square. London, 


4574 
NSTITUTO ESPANOL: Spanish classes 
begin Sept. 20 Enrol. Sept. 
17th.—58, Princes Gate, S.W.7. KEN 
NVESTMENTS. in PRIV ATE Limited 


illus- 
trated 


Companies show excellent yields. Tue 
LONDON COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT Co., LD. 
Specialises im this class of business, and 


always has a number of shares to offer in 
sound concerns.—Write for particulars to 4, 


Broad Street Pl.. London, E.C.2 
NVISIBLE MENDING. Burnt, torn and 
moth-eaten garments invisibly mended 


in two weeks; laddered stockings in three 
days.—Call or send marking damage.—Br.t 


Invisiste MENDERS. Lrp.. 22, New Bond 
t.. W.1. 

ADDERED STOCKINGS invisibly 

mended in days; burns, tears and 
moth damages repaired in 7 days. Send 
(mark damage clearly) or call.—Kwrrsacs 
Service, Lro., 46. Oxford St., London, 
W.1 (Tottenham Ct. Rd. end) 

EODIAN STYLES in YOUR OWN 
4 MATERIALS.—Leopiaw Lp. will be 


pleased to make up materials to your mea- 


surements in any of the Leodian styles. 
Charges, including trimmings, from 55/-. 
Write for style and particulars.— 

48). Union House, 


—__ Lro. (SP 
L 2 


TATURE'S WAY IS BEST.—HeatH Ano 
Hearner, Lrp., announce that their 
famous book of Herbs is again available, 
listing their natural health remedies.—For 
a copy send id. stamp and your name and 
address to Dept. C 22. Heatm ano Heatuenr, 


Lro., St. Albans 

( RDINATION.—Wanted. young men and 
youths to trai for. Franciscan com- 

munity. Anglo-Catholic lines, but non- 


Anglican Self supporting.—Secertary, 

Order of Mariavites 29, Lower Brook 

Street. Ipswich 

( WNER of Period house convenient 
London (who has his own separate 

apartments) offers two sitting-rooms, two 

bedrooms, fully furnished, plate and linen 


if necessary but no service. to two friends 





or married couple. Large garden._Box 
139b 


ARACHUTES. A.16 panels: each 

6 in. at base tape: te lin. and 
long. 1. Pure white silk } par 42s. 2. 
60s.. Whole Par il5s. 2 hed, Blue, Fe 


. tape 
60 in. long. Whole _ — 4. 
GpSictocvicn pa mone: 
(Dept, 281). 139. us si 


High Street. London, N.1 
IPE SMOKERS! seg you tried 
tryman, the cool. fragrant 
mixture? A satisfying — ata 
rice. 2 ozs. 2/6, 
Ropucts, U43. G 't., » Ra 
‘ R.” COMPOST MAKER. 
@ nature’s own method o 
the living bacteria which bring 
decomposition of vegetable — 
Packet (1/3) is sufficient to make 
Sweet-smelling compost, rich 
afew weeks. Entirely herbal. 
turning. Made 
— yy : ismen and 
or direct ex. for "Cherissy” 
Lrp.. 33, The Grange Cherise: o— 


UAKERISM. —Information 


Newingtoa 


oF 


in Ui. 


from the — 


E-CONDITIONED Humber, 18 ho 


1936-7. Smart appearance. Ring 
Sovensboume 4758. 

COTTS Famous Food Parcel, full of 

Gutictons ay £2 2s., ae 10s., 15s., 


le parcel, 6d. 
Wor erth ‘Road Wood Green N22. 

POTLIGHT ON TALENT .. . 

in prizes for Amateur and Pro Bat. 
Designers. Palatial National Furniture 
Design Competition. Entry 
forms and details from PAcaTiaL Ly, 
616, h..# Ford Rd., London, E.3. 

S*s — Big range of 

Colonials, many scarce, all id a 

Approval, CHeEseMANn, 16, Addiscombe Ra. 

atford. 

TAKES, tubula: steel, 
OO diameter, 16 ft } 
8 ft. long ( per 
each. Ideal for fencing tennis court sur. 
rounds, etc. Carriage paid, ex ~ 
Lampert & Corsran Lrp., Dept. X, Hail- 
sham, Sussex 
Sere Short Story writing by rapid new 
J postal system. Individual tuition guar. 
anteed, and all particulars free.—Box 95B. 

HE HALL of the Institute of Journal- 

lists is available for meetings, Seats 
up to 100 Moderate _ rentals. oe 
General Secretary 2-4. Tudor St., ECA, 
hee IDEAL HOTEL for the tdeal holiday 

in an ideal setting: the Downs Hortt, 
Hassocks, Sussex. at the foot of the lovely 
South Downs. Here only one hour from 
London on main Brighton line, you can 
enjoy exceptional food real comfort, truly 
gersoner service. First-class appointments. 
ully licensed; well-stocked ar. 
acres lovely grounds. Billiards, hard tennis 
courts, putting green; near riding. Cen- 


2 =. and 2 in. 


trally situated for three goif clubs. Close 
cinema. assage, electrical treatment, 
medicina! baths available at Hotel. Summer 


terms from 9 gns. weekly.—Write, Dunse- 
Tor, or telephone Hassocks 630 
To those entitled under wills, marriage 
settlements, annuities and legacies— 
advances arranged from 4 Der cent. p.a.— 
Gtazter & Sons (Estd. 1760). 
; Mount Street, 
Park Lane, London, W.1.| MAYrar 3159 
and 4145 
TPYODDLERS TO GRANDFATHERS flock 
to_our Services, Meetings and Clubs, 
This Evangelistic Social Welfare, Medical 
and Youth Work is a necessit That is 
why we need your support. Will you please 
oe Superintendent The Re 
Bollom, East End on. 583, Com. 
artistic 
130b 


mercial Rd., London 
W4NTED: pc nag a wig 
maker, theatrical.—Box 
prior 1870, with 


not 
WANTED, Old Books 

coloured plates of Flowers, Frult, 
Birds, Costume, Views, etc—Write G. bk. 
Barer, 96, Elms Vale Rd., Dover, Kent. 
Waser . WANTED. —New, Old, ~ 4 

ut o rder. Top prices 

Send Reg. Cash or offer by return.—Bars 
(SN), 19, Hopwood Ave., Manchester, 4. 


War anyone help student with cost of 
med. training? Ref. provided.—Box 128b. 
Preis FOR PROFIT.—Send for free 
booklet.—Tas Recent Institute ( 
85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 
15-235 IS THE PRICE _we Pa: 
Cultured Pearl Necklaces; £25- 
for Diamond Rings, Brooches Brace! lets, 
Earrings, etc. Valuation by qualified expert. 
Register your parcels (cash or offer pet 
return), or call at M. Hayes & Sons, Lt... 
106, Hatton Garden ‘London, E.C.1. Hol- 
born 8177. 


£1,0 


offering this 
writers for the 

or AUTHORSHIP can 
Home 
leading film 
Bevertey Nicno.s, Eno ° 
Brorny, etc., in SHorT Stores, JOURNALISM, 
Rapio Scrirts, PLAaY-wkitInc. Free Book- 


for 
1,000 


FOR FILM _ STORIES.—A 
National Newspaper 





let: “Earn AnotHer Income,” from ScHoot 
or Avutnorsmr, Lto. (The Modern School). 
33. Gloucester House, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


ATI and Secretarial 
APthrees. a training at wt 
2, Arkwright Rd., N.W 
posts found for all Fa 


Goo ag COLLEGE, 
Good 
Resid. and day students 


BP ndents. 


N ENTRANCE.—Expert tuition 
oy 10-14 Except. results. School 
environment. Good food. Sea, mountain 
gir.—Ivor M. CRoss. M.A., Cantab, Barsara 
K. K. Cross, B.A. Oxon, Lapley om e, 
Giandy6. Machynlleth Wales. 
Glandyfi 24 
AVIES, LAING & DICK, 7, Holland 
Dir. W.i1.—Individual tuition for 
q@aminations. Navy Specia ntry, Army 
Entrance (new scheme) Ist Higher 


L =) School Certificates. London Matricula- 
tion, Univers. Entrance and Scholarships. 
Tel.: 


NOREIGN SERVICE HOME CIVIL SER- 
k . ete Tuition for new exams., 
preparation for interviews, by 
Davizs’s who gained over 500 successes in 
Administrative Grade exams. between 1927 
and 1939. Consultations by appointment for 
detailed advice. Tuition also for degrees, 
=— and higher certificates, and other 
exams. Separate accommodation for tuition 
for Public Schools Entrance.—Davies’s, 54, 
Hyde Park Gate. S.W.7. WES 6564. 


OME STUDY FOR DEGREES. 
Postal Tuition for Lond. Matric., 
Ent.. B.A., BSc.. B.Sc. Econ... B.Comm.. 
B.D.. Degrees, Diplomas. Sch. Cert.” 
HS.C., etc. Low Ls instalments.—Pros_ 
Ka Cc. D. Par M.A.. LL.D., Dept. 
.93, WOLSEY HALL. OXFORD (Est. 1894) 
AYPAIR oars ee 
Y 6626-7 


etc. 


57, Duke St.. W.l. MA 

OUNG lady, taking Higher School 

Certificate June, 1949, English, French, 
N. London 


German, Latin —— coach. 
area.—Box 104 





SITUATIONS VACANT AND 
WANTED 


RT HISTORY STUDENT, 24. having 

completed 2 years’ study, seeks Si- 
tion. Fluent French, German. B.A.(Gen.) 
London University (French, German, His- 
tery of Philosophy). Phone: EDGware 
144, or write Box 138b. 

X-MAJOR Intelligence Corps, age 39, 

seeking change, offers following com- 
bination first-hand knowledge through 
residence and continuous contact of prin- 
countries and peoples of Western 
al their cultural background 
with particular re-ation to the book trade; 


bilingual German, first-class Spanish and 
French, some Portuguese; twelve years’ ex- 
ecutive book trade experience, intimate 


knowledge of both British and American 
publishing scene and of trade output since 
early thirties.—Box 133b 
NTLEWOMAN, S.R.N., 
smart appearance. seeks 


speaks French. 
Post daily or 


weekly: Receptionist Nurse Companion or 
other.— Box 
ADY (24), good shorthand-typist, varied 


secretarial experience, seeks paerening 
post, preferably abroad.—Box 137 


ADY Private Secretary. 

round experience, requires 
Tesponsib'e appointment. Resident 
sidered. —Box 140b. 


ESEARCH Worker for small, hi p-cless 
Advertising Agency. Young la with 
ing personality, with sound knowledge 
of literature and the Arts, and some know- 
ledge of pemting. Write, giving full par- 
ticulars, with salary required, to Box 134b. 


E OXFORD HOUSE. Bethnal Green, 
London, E.2, want a keen Christian. 
Single man to act as Assistant Warden of 
Community Centre and undertake general 
administrative duties of Settlement. Posi- 


excelent all- 
interesting, 
con- 


tion of responsibility demanding ability to 
initiate and carry out experimental volun- 
tary social services. Residential. Salary 


_. with board and lodging accord- 

to experience.—Applications, wit 
details and references, to the Head, The 
Rev. M. Merepits. 


THE SPECTATOR, AUGUST 13; 


LOUCESTERSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 

ASSISTANT ARcHIvVist.—Applications 
are invited for the post of Assistant (male 
or female) to the County Records Olficer, 
on the staff of the Clerk of the Peace 
and of the County Council. Applicants 
should have a university honours degree 
or equivalent qualifications, with know- 
ledge of istory, Palaeography, and 
medieval Latin, and prepared to take 
an interest in_ the educational use of 
records, as well as the general duties 
of an archivist Salary. according to ex- 
perience, within A.P.T. Grade II (£420- 
£465) or Ill (£450-£495). The post is 
superannuabie subject to 3 months’ 
notice on eitixi side, and to the National 
Conditions of Service for Local Authori- 
ties’ Staff. The successful candidate will 
be required to pass a medica] examina- 
tion. Applications, stating age, educa- 
tion qualifications, and experience, with 
the names of two referees, should reach 
the undersigned within 14 days from the 
appearance of this advertisement, endorsed 

ecords. Gur H. Davis. Clerk of the 
Council, Shire Hall, Gloucester. 


TP.HE Civil Service Commissioners invite 
applications for four pensionable posts 
of Research Officer (£900-£1,220), five of 
Assistant Research Officer (£650- £850) and 
three of Research Assistant ( £330- £600) 
in the Board of Trade. Salaries rather 
lower for women and for posts outside 
London. For Research Officer candidates 
must be at least 28, for Assistant Research 
Officer 26-39, for Research Assistant 21-29. 
They must have a Unsiversity degree in 
Economics, Statistics, or a indred 
subject with at least Second Class Honours 
or equivalent. Candidates for the posts 
of Research Officer and Assistant Beseare® 
e an 


" 


Officer must also have knowl 

research experience on_ distribution of 
Population, trade and industry, communit- 
cations an services, natural resources, 


etc. Full partic ulars and application forms 
from the Secretary, Civit aes ComMIs- 
London. W.1. 


sion. Burlington Garden: . 
quoting No. 2267. Closing. date September 
16th. 1948. for candidates in the United 


Kinedom and October 7th, 1948, for candi- 


dates overseas 





The 
SPECTATOR 


offers priority to firms or 
individuals wishing to adver- 
tise business appointments. 
Instructions for the Situ- 
ations Vacant and Wanted 
column received not later 
than Tuesday will be pub- 
lished the following Friday. 
NO WAITING. 


Send instructions with remit- 
tance (3/- per line) Box No. 
1/- extra to :i— 


The Advertisement esienes 
(Priority), 99, Gower Street, 











London, W.C.1. 
OYAL NAVY.—Sxort Service Commis- 
SIONS IN THE INSTRUCTOR BRANcH. 


Applications are invited from University 
Graduates and qualified teachers under 36 
years of age for SHort Service Commis- 
sions of 3, 4 or 5 years in the Education 
Service Royal Navy Requirements are 
for Officers with qualifications in Mathe- 
matics, Engineering. or in Geo- 
graphy with Mathematics up to Inter- 
Mediate degree standard Opportunities will 
be afforded for officers after two years’ 
service. to be selected for “permanent com- 

i Sho:t Service engagement in 





LECTURES AND MEETINGS 


ARS Group and - nny | of Contem- 
GIEDION, 


porary Arts. Professo: 
“ Painting, Sculpture oma the’ Architect ' 
illustrated lecture. Chairman: Sir Leigh 


Ashton, K.B., FS.A. Wed., AUG. 18. 6 
a at London School of Hygiene, Keppel 
- WC.1 Admission free. 





PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 


None of the vacancies advertised below 
relates to anyone to whom the Control of 
Engagement Order of 1947 applies 








CORRECTION NOTICE 


Civil Service Commission. 
Pest of Librarian in the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 


Owing to a printer’s error the date on 
which candidates must have been born 


the Instructor Branch will discharge any 
candidate's as --—e oy the National 
Service Acts, Entry 1 be in two grades. 
Selected candidates with Ist or 2nd Class 
Honours Degrees receive approximately 
£328 in their first year’s service £347 in 
second £438 in third and 
years, year 

dates reecive 237 in first year, £3 
second and third years £347 in fourth and 
fifth years Previous officer service in the 
recent war will be recognised for adjust- 
ment of seniority and rate of pay on entry. 
Married officers receive Marriage Allow- 
ance of £228 per annum if aged 25 or 
over, £117 per annum if under 25. Accom- 
modation and rations are provided or 
allowances in lieu. An Outfit Allowance 
is paid. Tax free gratuities of £300, £400 
or £500 are payabe at the end of 3, 4 or 
5 years respectively Teachers who enter 
from contributory Service uncer 
Teachers (Superannuation) Acts 
tinue in contributory service, Superannua- 
tion contributions being deducted from the 
above gratuities Instructor Officers serve 


both ashore and afloat and their duties 
include both technical instruction and 
general education; officers with suitable 
qualifications may also be appointed for 
general meteorological and weather fore- 
casting duties.—Apply to Dzurecror (P), 
Education Department, Admiraity, London, 


1948 
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ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL—EpucaTion 

Orricer’s DEePARTMENT.—Applications ale 

invited from women for appointment as * 

AFTER-Care OFFICER. Gatery £425 by £25 
e. 


to i a year. The duties may include 
all pes of after-care work (approved 
Scheie and residential schools, etc.). Week- 
end and evening duty may be invo:ved. 


Due weight will be given to the possession 


of a Social Science Diploma and/or ex- 
perience in social work but not so as 
necessarily to exclude applicants without 


those qualifications.-App:y, on form obtain- 


able (stamped addressed foolscap envelope 
necessary) trom EDUCATION OFFICER 
(Estab/2), County Hall, London, S.E.1, to be 
returned not later than October 16th 
(1817.) 

DHILANTHROPIC SOCIETY'S SCHOOL, 


Redhill, Surrey, have a vacancy for a 
Jonion HOUSEMASTER at this School for boys 
aged 15-18. Skill at games and P.T. essen- 
tial. Social science diploma or similar 
qua. ification required Salary at age of 
p.a. rising by £15 to £570. 
Accommodation for single man. Applica- 
tions should be addressed to the Warden, 
Stating age and experience, together with 
copies of 3 recent references. 
HE Lonpon ScHoot or ECONOMICS AND 
POLITICAL Science (University of 
London). Applications are invited for the 
post of ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY. Salary 
scale £500 per annum rising to £700 with 
superannuation benefits and family allow- 
ances. Starting salary according to quali- 
fications. The Assistant will be responsible 
for the School's official publications. Pre- 
ference will be given to graduates (between 
the ages of 25 and 35) with ——— 


experience Appiications, with e names 
of two referees, to be forwarded not later 
a September 6th to the Secretary, 


LONDON a al Economics, Houghton St., 
Aldwych from whom 
further information may be obtained. 





ACCOMMODATION, VACANT 
AND WANTED 


COUNTRY Howse in London.-—For 
44 Gentiefolk who prefer a well-appointed 
Private House to an Hotel. Accommoda- 
tion for long or short periods Sitting- 
room an bedroom with breakfast and 
dinner from five guineas. The nicest part 
of London.—Box 
IOUNTRY holidays near Rye, Sussex. 
Beautifully situated flat: Sitting room, 
2 bedrooms, kitchen, bathroom. Al) electric. 
Garage, stables. To be let for long or short 
periods. Vac. Aug. 28 to Sept. 13 and Oct. 1 
onwards. References required.—Box 120b. 
ye. unfurnished, . London, urgently 
nted by young couple, both ex-service, 
husband working by day, studying by night. 
Rent up to £150 p.a., cannot afford large 
premium.—-Box 132b 
NURNISHED bed-sitting-room. with run- 
ning water and kitchen separate, in 
small house near Sloane Square, offe 
free to ex-nannie, ex-governess or widow 
in return for occasional sitting-in with 
young baby and two/three hours’ daily 
light housework.—Box 142b. 
yO Let.—Large single bed-sitting room 
in modern flat Use kitchen and bath- 
room Central.—Box 129b. 


Let furnished s.-c 
Very large sitting-room; 

to bed and dressing room. t 
room, h. and c., lavatory, electric light, 
garden. 15 min. walk Audley End, main 
line London to Cambridge.—Oak Cottage, 
Wenden, Saffron Walden, Essex. 
Let Furnished: Small well furn. bun- 
galow Oct. -Aprii All me comforts; 

S. Devon fishing village; lovely walks in 
Nat. Trust lan To careful tenants, no 
pets.—Apply, Putten, Hilary, Bovey Tracey. 
Devon. 
ANTED by quiet retired professional 
couple, comfortable winter accommo~ 
dation, double bedroom and sitting-room 
with attendance. Bracing situation; walk- 
ing facilities; moderate terms.—Box 141b. 


Half of House. 
own staircase 
Kitchen, bath- 





THEATRES 


YAMBRIDGE THEATRE (Tem 6056) 
C = Trouble in the — Mon.-Fri. 7.30. 


Thurs. 2.30, Sats. 5 an 





EXHIBITIONS 
ARtists or Fame anv or Promiss. Part 
Il of the Exhibition. Lercesrer Gat- 
LeRies, Leicester Square, 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 
YLES ABT. GALLERY, Charing Cros 
EK pe bert — 9-6 

LANDSCAPES iy ATHLEEN ILLIAMS 
diy. (inc. Sats.) until Aug. 21st. Adm. free 


ANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE from 

4 Fourteen Countries County Hall, 

S8.E.1 Mon.-Fri 10-8 Sat. 10-6 Till 
Aug. 21st. 

EFEVRE GALLERY. 131/134, New Bond 
L Street, Ww MODERN BRITISH 
PAINTING Dali y 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 

RESENT Fornismino; Antique and 

mod. furniture in present-day settings 
—HEAL’s, 196. Tottenham Court Rd., W.1. 


18” and 19th Cent BEDSPREADS. A 
c collection of early Patchwork, 
Appliqué, Quilted and Woven Bedcovers.— 


HEAL’s, Tottenham bcs Road, W.1 


TF\ATE GALLERY vel Courtauld 
Memorial Eshibition” ‘until 3ist August. 








KERFOOTS 


MEDICINAL 


LOZENGES 


based on the skill 
and experience of 
three generations 
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Cotswold 
Club 


Brockhampton Park, 
Nr. Cheltenham 
A magnificent country mansion 
with modern hotel luxuries. 
Excellent food. Cocktail Bar. 
Oak-panelled Dining Hall. Ball- 
room. Spring-filled mattresses. 
Sixty acres Parkland. Swimming 
Squash and Tennis 
Courts. Riding. Ladies’ Hair- 
dressing Salon. Matron and 
Special Games Park for children. 


For Holidays or Residents. 
6 gns. weekly, inclusive. 
Write for Folder W.2. 
Bh Ra nner ei ANDOVERSFORD 282. 








YY was” = ncendaertn) 
O/O °/. FREE OF TAX 


24% free of tax, £4.1.10 for every 
£100!— a safe, remunerative and 
easily realisable investment for savings. 
The tax is borne by the Society. 
Assets £2,600,000 Reserves £120,000 
WASTINGS AND 


EAST SUSSEX 
Suitping society 










Founded 1/851 
WELLINGTON PLACE - HASTINGS 





pean ron rae PRESS f 


* Com- 





Make your Art 


mercial ” and earn while 
you learn in your own 
home. 


LONDON ART COLLEG* 
143, Fleet St., E.C.4 
(Dept. 108) 














Was incorrect. This should have read 
Candidates must have been born on 
or before ist August, 1917.’ 











S.W.1, for fuller details and application 
forms 


10-6, Sundays 2-6, 
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CONCERTS 
ENRY 


wooD 
PROMENADE CONCERTS, 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL 
Nightly at 7.30 until September 18 
(Sundays excepted) 

B.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Conductors : — 

Sir Malcolm Sargent Basi! Cameron 
Stanford Robinson 
38 “, Mg 7s. 6d. (Res.) at Hall and Agents 

6d. (Unres.) at Hall only. 
2.000 PROMENADE (with seating for 440) 
2s. available nightly at doors only 


} OYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 1948-1949 


23rd October, at 
Apostites (E.gar) 
Saturday. 27th November, at 2.30 
ELSHAZZAR S Feast (Wa-ton) 
HoRAL Sympnony (Holst) 
18th December, at 2.30 
and at 7.30 p.m.: 
CaRroLs 
January, at 
(Handel) 
at 2.30 p.m 
performance 


Saturday, 2.30 p.m.: 


p.m.: 


Saturday, p.m 


8th 
MESSIAH 
Saturday, 15th January, 
Messtan (Handel) Repeat 
of 8th January 
Sth February, at 2.30 p.m.: 
Parr or Sirens (Parry) 
Reqgutem (Faure) 
Te Deum (Berlioz) 
Tuesday, ist March, at 7.30 p.m. 
Dream or Gerontivs (Elgar) 
iwday, Sth March, at 2.30 p.m.: 
Iseast tn Eorer (Handel) 
irday, 9th April, at 2.30 p.m 
Requiem (Brahms) 
Good Friday, 15th April, at 2.30 p.m.: 
Messtan (Handel) in its entirety 
Paar I 2.30 p.m. to 430 p.m 
Paat Il 5.30 p.m. to 7.15 p.m 
Tue Lonpon SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
SIR MALCOLM SARGENT 
Box Office. Royal Albert Hall, is now 
open for sale of Season Tickets Send 
stamped address envelope to Secretary. 
Royal Choral Society Royal Albert Hall, 
S.W.7, for prospectus—or apply at Hall 
Special season-ticket terms for Choral and 
other Music § 
N 


Saturday, 2.30 p.m.: 


Saturday 
LEST 


Sat 


Sat 





vacancies for all volces 
and tenor), and in- 
tending applicants should apply now to 
the Secretary, Roya! Choral Society, 
Roval Albert Hall, London, 8.W.7 (enclos- 
ing a stamped addressed envelope for 
forms of application The auditions for 
new members will be held in September 
and the first rehearsal for the 1948-49 
a will be on the 27th September, 


There are a few 
(especially contralto 





HOLIDAYS 
He2s..2 

FARRINGFORD 

PResuwater 


nev idea in holidays! 
Hore AND COTTAGES, 
Iste or WicHt. offer you a 
“country house" holiday (rooms available 
August, September) against a background 
of lawns and woodlands bounded by sea 
and downs Guests who appreciate the 
better things in life will be enchanted by 
the food comfort and service From 7 gns 
weekly —-Details from THos Coox ann Son, 
Lro (Dept PAR /4/V), Berkeley St., London, 
v1. or branches 


LIVER’S Travels for the best escorted 

or independent Continental holidays. 
16 days Switzerlan i 35 gns.; 16 days Italian 
Dolomites, 38 gns. (an amazing holiday; 
mountains, lakes horse races, in the lan 
of blue grapes); 16 days French Riviera, 33 
gns.; 16 days Austrian Tyrol, 35 gns. Prices 
include 2nd class return fares, reservations, 
full board at good hotels, tips. tax and ex. 
citing excursions. Everything arranged for 


you Write now for Brochure, stating 

country —11, Suff 

look ow. lolk Street, Pall Mail, 

~| EPTEMBER HOLIDAYS — Arnott 

. Patace Horet, Pitloch Perthshire 

hae roe 2 27s pd «te alter September 

ne 

Telephone: Pitlochr ." > 

INTER uarters 4 quiet N. Bucks 


Village offered to not more than 4 con- 





senial guests. 4 gns.—Box 136b 
TRAVEL 
Y¥ Coach to Nice. Dly service—no ni 
travel. Rtn. fare £13 10s.- <Coverouns 
Lro., 72, Newman St., W.l. Tel. : 8499 
S AFRICA.—Due cancellation, owe air 
*® passages offer £137 each incl 


September.—Acxrovn's ' TRavEt : 
Princes Arcade, Piccadilly, W.1 AGENCY, 15, 


HOTELS, RESTAURANTS, &c 


ARS"F ; oe Hotel, Holyhe:d 

A.C. b Own grour ds 
This. is the hotel for 
amongst charming surround- 





Suet ooking Bay 
rest and quiet, 


ings, where you will also find quite aston- 

ishingly good catering and courteous 

eervice Reduced terms for permanent 

residents. Tariff on request. Tel.: Holy. 

head 407. 

] EVONCOURT HOTEL. Exmouth, 5S 
Devon.—A very high standard of 


comfort is assured at this first-class hotel 
of 50 bedrooms, which include self-con- 
tained suites Lift Paces South, over- 
looking sea, and stands in own charming 
grounds Hard tennis court; free golf on 
adjoining goif course Licenced Vacan- 
cies late September. Tel.: 2277 








THE SPECTATOR, 


Je Aazsouans —Seaview Horer. — You 
will not fare better elsewhere, for at 
this licensed hotel on the front and in the 
front rank the aim of the management is 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 


| 
view has 
Geterins Cellar, 
pene oe 
TBOU 


rovision of the best. Consequently, 
become famed for its 
Comfort and Courtesy.— 
Eastbourne 4870 (three lines). 
RNE, BELLE VUE 
4QOn sea-front directly 
Hot and cold water spring 
tresses and bed lights in all rooms 
lent cuisine.—’Phone 3203 
Je zcetLant cuisine 
fort 
ton’ Private Hotel 
NREAT WESTERN HOTEL 
—Inc mere able for your 
holidays Uniquely situated on a 
land between two sandy | 
Renowned for grhercents | 
meals served. 55 bedrooms 
Tel.: 2010-11 
EAL'S MANSARD RESTAURANT | 
| 
} 


opposite pier. 
interior mat- 
Excel. 
garden prod.. com. 
every amenity assured at ‘** Riving- 
Cromwell Rd. Hove 
NEWQUAY 
Summer 
spur of 
beaches 
llence of | 


ensed 


g.orious 
and exce 
Pully li 


serves good food and wine in quiet 

and civilised surrounding pen for 

morning coffee bane h and tea 196, Totten. 
ham Court Rd 

INKS HOTEL, 7 HURL ES STONE SANDS 











-Visit this gem of Devon shire, Beside | 
the sea and adjoins golf links. Un ing | 
high standard comfort service and 
Full licence rains met. Tei.: 2 
Lacon. Brooke House Hotel, Brooke 

C.l (nearest station Chancery 
Lane) Near the Law Courts, with ready 
access » all parts of London Sport, 
Theatres and Sight-seeing From £4 &. 
per wee estaurant open to non- -resi de 
and New Look tea rooms Hol 2381. 
Garage 
NV ARKLY for peace holidays. Georgian 
JV mansion—glorious parkland. Excellent 
food. airy bedrooms (h. and c.), staff sin. 
cerely concerned your comfort Riding, 
tennis, garage Sea 10 miles Brochure 
from Manacer. Markly Rushlake Green 
(‘phone 270), near Heathfield, Sussex 
h UDDIFORD. near Barnst al North 

Devon 1 


Broomhil In 
150 acres own gro inds An 
managed hotel. but or 





rely 
house 








comfortable country 
Really good country fare Tel Shirwe ell 62 
TEAR LAUNCESTON Cornwal Old 
4% Tree House Hotel. Lovers of sport and 
country life do not need cars at this beauti- 
ful country house where tenni golf. free 
trou fishing, riding rough shooting and 
lovely country walks are available Lic 
Trains met Tel.: Launceston 347 
TEW FOREST.—East Crose Horet stands 
in a beautiful garden on the edge of 
Forest. and offers a restful holiday to 
anyone fond of the country Really com- 
fortable rooms, good food and wines, riding, 
olf, near sea.—East Crosse Hort., Hinton, 
hristchurch 
JORTLEDGE Horet. Fairy Cross. Nr 
Bideford, Devon.—It’s heavenly for 
both —- and adults Such freedom 
in 58 acr lovely grounds and private 
beach. A “quietly luxurious hotel Si 
cuisine and fine wines illiards, tennis 
etc. Golf 4 miles. Few vacancies through 
Summer.—Tel.: Horns Cross 262 
}OLLE Pa BUDLEIGH SALTER- 
) TON Devor Overlooks the sea 


with carten adjoining the Promenade. De. 
lightful Sun Lounge Billiard and Cs 
Rooms. Lift Fully licensed Tel.: 500 
OYAL HOTEL, Shaftesbury, Dorset 
Lovely gardens all amenities, excellent 
food. own produce Good bus _ services 
Bridge. Brochure on request. Tel.: 162 
T. IVES, Cornwall. — Sr MERRYN 
J Paces sea It's not an hotel; it’s a 
comfortable detachei house in secluded 
garden, offering personal service and ex- 
cellent home cooking & C. Reasonabie 
terms.—Tel.: 10 
TRETE RALEGH HOTEL, Near Exerer. 
& —Summer, from 7 gns. Special diets 
arranged. A period house of great charm 
"twixt Exeter and Honiton in a typical 
Devon rural setting All modern appoint- 
ments. Home farm produce 
fruit and vegetables Bus route 
easy Cee = Ry coast-line. 


Licensed e 322 
EO ip. HOPE AN NOR HOTEL, Rye 
has now reopened Good food, soft 
beds, a warm hotel Radiator and hot 
water in every bedroom 
fFOROSAY CASTLE, Isle of Mull. Scot- 
land Fully licensed Large Gardens. 
Home Farm All country life facilities. 
Under the Proprietor’s personal supervision. 
Brochure on application Tel.: Craig- 
nure 
JAYPARERS RESTAURANT, Care 
ConTinenTate and Swacx Bar, 20, 
Granville Place, Orchard St., .. st AY fair 
5125. Be Mount Royal and Sel ~---4 


” 5/. (No 
house charges) Renowned for our excellent 
culsine and pastries from our own bakery. 
Private parties cater r 


West Wales.—Attractive Small Guest 
House still has some vacancies for 
——_ holidays Lovely coast Easily 

eached bus from Carmarthen_ or 


Aberystwyth —Tariff on application to Miss 

Battaro, Pen-y-Graig, Aberporth, Cardigan 

\ YTOOLACOMBE BAY_ HOTEL. Woola- 
combe, Devor ravel by 

Belle (all pepemen). leave London 12 noon 

in hotel 5.15 superbly 

hotel beside tain ous sands 

lounges ballroom Children’s 

and play rooms Tel 8 





dining 


AUGUST 13, 


1948 
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Recommended by 
Ashley Courtenay 





la ama ” part of all that I have met.’ 


cul of the 1948 edition of my =. 


annual Let's Halt Awhile,’ price 65., Tenain 
are now available at leading booksellers. baal ae hh atetnd” sanaa 
Profusely illustrated it. describes some provides an idyllic base for a 
450 of the really good hotels of Great holiday. Cocktail Bar. Weekly = 
Britain and Ireland. If your bookseller has ae Mumbles 68057. 
sold out apply to Ashley Courtenay, BAReeeAy . — ot ey POR 
68, St. James's Street, London, S.W Hotel”? Pint a oe wi 

, , , Hotel. First class tt cal 
Price 65. 64. post free. hotel provides, in my humble opinion, ‘ 

service which we a -—* th an ers 

ABBERLEY, Worcestershire. THE Stee. known as ** pre-war Fu t has 
On the fringe of some of the lovelie all-the-year- found season. Tel, 4631 
country in all England and about 10 m Nr. HONITON, Devon. HEMBURY ForT 
from Worcester. Droitwich and HOTEL. Charming country house once 
makes a delightful holiday base t. bought by the nation for Lord Nej 
up. 16 acres of grounds. Tennis, Riding, Homely atmosphere and great comfort 
Club Licence. Tel.: Gt. Whitley 31 700 feet up with really magnif ent views. 
ALDEBURGH. BRUDENELL HOTEL. Hard tennis courts. Riding nd fishing 
Right on the sea, in a charming Suffolk available. Wonderful food Own vardes 
town Golf, Swimming Sea-fi and farm produce. Propr _— Count and 
Manager: A Stickland Tel Countess Lasocki. Tel.: Honiton 34, 
Trust Houses. Limited LOOE. S. CORNWALL. THE LOO 
ARGYLL. BRIDGE OF ORCHY HoTEL. HOTEL. |! es bh 


On the road to Glencoe and om the King’s , 
William 
with us in 
time for a second 


Cross-Fort 
you can be 
Highlands in 


And then? Plenty of good count fare, Ker —_ Drew ( A 
lovely scenery, Salmon and Trout Fishing. )5)iq, ul spot f isured autumn 
Stalking and Climbing. — kiddi oe Sai sar ae 
PAL hore. 108, Argyll. BALLACHU- Looe 370 _ o- 
LISH Where the mountains meet Nr. LOOE, CORNWALL. The rural char 
the A = the shores of Loch Leven of the famous old PUNCH BOWL INN at 
among magnificent Highland scenery. Good Lanreath, is the making of a late holiday, 
food and every comfort in country hotel Their good food. modern conveniences and 
Fully licensed A.A., R.A.C 3arage. comfort also helr Tel.: Lanreath 21 
Moderate terms. Tel. 239 LYNDHURST. PARKHILL HOTEL, In the 
BEMBRIDGE, Isle of Wight. THE ROYAL Heart of the New Forest. A comfi 
SPITHEAD OTEL is remaining open Georgian Country house charac 
throughout the winter and a limited @fMictent and cheerful service, r 
number of residents are invited from ®@Uipped with own swimming pool, and 
October until Easter, 1949. Very moderate Conveniently Situated for South ampt ‘on and 
rates, but warmth, comfort and good food Bournemouth Licensed net 
assured. Very mild climate. Bridge, golf, a = [en Through London trains. 
riding. Please applv for Brochure to S. C y . 
Selwyn, Resident and Managing Director. pe ya ee one tron quae 
; 
BRIGHTON, cenne"s CLIFF. STEYNING is everything. Nature and medical skill 
MANSIONS. Unique comfort and excellent combine to make amends for the ailments 
cuisine. Sea Front. Every room has own caused by a troubled age For further 
private bathroom “en suite,” G.P.O. details write to the Secretary, Smediey’s 
Telephone, wireless and electric fire. Fully Hydro, Matlock, Derbyshire 
licensed. Lift Jarage. Tei. 2589 ee ae may =a HOTEL Family 
7 otel close to sea. Not too big for com- 
age x “er fort and personal service. Sea-bathing, 
sea-cum-country holiday. a ane ‘House Golf, Riding. Good centre for excursions 
—— ; ’ by coach. Manager: T. Marsh. Tel. 18, 
P ‘ » 
atmosphere, golf and riding stables at the 
gates, sea’ bathing and fishing, tennis, 7'USt Houses, Limited. 
dancing. Billiards, Bridge Licensed. NEWQUAY. HEADLAND HOTEL, AA 
Details with pleasure. Tel.: Churston 61338. ieee , - a A wi 
i 
SOUTH CORNWALL. ROSELAND PENIN- where there is always something to do, 
SULA. POLSUE MANOR, one mile from billiards, bridge, dancing 18-hole golf 
sea in lovely surroundings, offers peace, course adjoining. Good food and _ well- 
comfort and good food for an Autumn stocked cellars, attractive cocktail 
holiday. Own cows, poultry and vegetables. Central heating. Tel 
RUAN HIGH LANES, Nr. Truro. Tel.: RICHMOND HILL, Surrey. MORSHEAD 


Veryan 276 


CROMER. THE REGENCY HOTEL offers 
that makes up a health-giving 
Overlooking Sands. 
Homely atmosphere, good food, well-stocked 
supervision of the experienced 


rs. H. 
Tel. 2526. 


everything 
enjoyable 


bar. The 
Resident 


EXETER. 
HOTEL. 


ing house in the quiet of the Cathedral gipMOUTH. THE VICTORIA HOTEL, 
Close packed with the relics of a more facing the sea. Open all the year. 

leisured age yet replete with everv — and be Spoilt. Food you will enjoy. Break- 
amenity ell appointed fast in bed. Telephone and Rediffusion 
Restaurant. Cocktail Lounge ond *nitt. Radio by your ide. A warm, attrac- 
R.A.C., A.A. Telephone 4071-2 } a Sureemed om. 4. bed and 

rvice with a Smile e 
FALMOUTH. ote tedte tol amt saw TORQUAY’S GRAND HOTEL. We occupy, we 


under the same direction as_ the Queen's 

Hotel, Penzance, and the Digby Hotel, ; -°" the*sea front, on oe ee. 4 
Sherborne). Overlooking Falmouth Bay. to climb, no steps to fall down. 7S 
Good Food and every comfort in a corner Offer you accommodation from a suite tos 


of Britain renowned for its mildness and 


holiday. 


Owners Mr 
Davies) ensures your satisfaction. 
THE ROYAL CLARENCE 
“The Gateway to 
A beautiful old eighteenth century coach- 


line. By 
the 


(Mr. and 


beautiful surroundings. 


FELIXSTOWE. 
South. Delightful 
200 bed 


full 


to sea shore. 


FELIX HOTEL. 
gardens, 


rooms, 


sea water baths, ballroom, 


courts with 


Reduced 
phone: 


licensed, 


Lifts. 
all rooms. 
terms 


Seascaevecs. 


for your 
Wonderful 


7 Lounges. 
FORT AT 


vita-glass 
tennis courts, billiards, 


with 
and Cocktail Bar. 
Central heating. 


run 


THE BURLINGTON, 
situated on the Leas facing the sea. Fully 
Grill Room 
Good food, well-cooked. 
Running water in 

Lock-up garages. Moderate 
Telephone 4663-4. 


THE LYNDHURST HOTEL 
OLIDAYS or DENCE 
rm in 
Gardens on the Leas. 70 
with H. & C. and Box Spring Beds. 
YOU'LL FIND EVERY COM- 
THE LYNDHURST. Brochure 
on application. Phone 3847. Bridge played. 
OTEL. 


“Bay Tree” 


A REALLY GOOD H 


night 
heart of 


the 


croquet, 
terms during off-season. 
Felixstowe 221. 


FOLKESTONE. 









kfast 






RESI 





sleeper 


the 


West.’ 


Facing 
terracing 
hot and cold 
wash rackets 
ounge. 21 the South 
putting. 

Tele- 


all PA 


+ ee a. 8. 
BAY 
Bathing. = 


WALES. CA 
Wonderful sands, 
good Golf and 




















it may be at 
the Looe Hote el 
= rection of that Hotelier, 

























HOTEL just by the Park Gates and facing 
that famous view of the Thames. Offers 
quiet and comfortable residental quarters 
from gns., with easy access to City and 
. Tei.: Richmond 3763 
ST. MAWES. HOTEL TRESANTON. Select 
Country House Hotel. In sheltered bay. 
Beautifully furnished with every m 


convenience. First-class cuisine. Registered 
club. Terms from 35/- a day. Trains met 
Truro. Resident Manager: Miles 
Humbert. Tel.: St. Mawes 322 


believe, the grandest position in Ti 


single room, studied courtesy and a 
corviae. Nightly Dancing to Harry Evans 
and his Band. Squash, Tennis, "pullards 
and a playground for children. Brochure 
with pleasure from 8. R. Paul, 
Manager. Tel. 2234. A.A., R.A.C. 
TUNBRIDE WELLS. SPA HOTEL 
and the Sun. 400ft. 
Acres of Park La | 
the Coast. 
class cuisine. 
ballroom. Free 
9-hole course. Tel. 
Nr. VENTNOR. ST. LAWRENCE DENS 
HOTEL. (Licensed.) 
sheltered suntrap in Britain. 
bedrooms facing south and the sea. Now 
for autumn and winter. Per- 
supervision of resident proprietors, 
Mr. and Ys W. E. Milton Ayres Tel.: 
Ventnor 309 
WEYBRIDGE OATLANDS 
‘OTEL. y minutes from 
MGolf. Tennis, Swimming, Squash, 
Bowls, Badminton and Dancing— all free 
to residents. 150 rooms (many with private 


20331 (3 lines). 


i 





bath), and self-contained suites. Moderate 
inclusive terms. Weybridge 1199 
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